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THE HISPANIC NATIONS OF THE 
NEW WORLD 


CHAPTER I 

THE HEEITAGE FROM SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

At the time of the American Revolution most of 
the New World still belonged to Spain and Portu- 
gal, whose captains and conquerors had been the 
first to come to its shores. Spain had the lion’s 
share, but Portugal held Brazil, in itself a vast 
land of unsuspected resources. No empire man- 
kind had ever yet known rivaled in size the illim- 
itable domains of Spain and Portugal in the New 
World; and none displayed such remarkable con- 
trasts in land and people. Boundless plains and 
forests, swamps and deserts, mighty mountain 
chains, torrential streams and majestic rivers, 
marked the surface of the country. This vast 
territory stretched from the temperate prairies 
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west of the Mississippi down to the* steaiiiiiig Icm*- 
lands of Central America, then up tliroiigli talili- 
lands in the southern continent to hiKli 
miles above sea level, where the sun blazed and t In 
cold, dry air was h«ard to hreatlu*, arni then hii^Iiri 
still to the lofty peaks of tin* Andc*s, clad in ef ernal 
snow or pouring fire and smoke from their siiiiiiiiits 
in the clouds, and thene(‘ to the lower feinpi'raiti' 
valleys, grassy pampas, and iindulafiiiM iiili"* of 
the far south. 

Scattered ov<‘r these vast <‘oIoinaI domiiifis in the 
Western Worhl w<t<‘ somewhere lalwefni bidlOfl.- 
000 and 19,()00,()0(t p(*opie subjiul to Spniiu and 
perhaps 9,000,000, to Portugal; the great majority 
of them were Indians and negroi*s. ffie taller pre- 
dominating in the larals i)orf!ering on the Ciirib* 
bean S<‘a and along the shores of Briizil Possifdy 
one-fourth of the inhabitants vmnv of Knro{M*iiri 
stock, including not only Si'utniiirils and tlieir di** 
scendants but also the folk who spoke Englisli in 
the Floridas and Freindj in I^misiann. 

During the centuries whhdi had elapsed sinre tfir 
entry of the Spaniards and Poriiigiii'.se into Ifiese 
regions an extraordinary fusion of rfiers find tiikrii 
place. White, red, iiiul black had tidiigled to siiidi 
an extent that the bulk of the srltlnl pii|iiiiftticiii 
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became half-caste. Only in the more temperate 
regions of the far north and south, where the 
aborigines were comparatively few or had disap- 
peared altogether, did the whites remain racial- 
ly distinct. Socially the Indian and the negro 
counted for little. They constituted the laboring 
class on whom all the burdens fell and for whom 
advantages in the body politic were scant. Legally 
the Indian under Spanish rule stood on a footing of 
equality with his white fellows, and many a gifted 
native came to be reckoned a force in the commu- 
nity, though his social position remained a sub- 
ordinate one. Most of the negroes were slaves and 
were more kindly treated by the Spaniards than 
by the Portuguese. 

Though divided among themselves, the Euro- 
peans were everywhere politically dominant. The 
Spaniard was always an individualist. Besides, he 
often brought from the Old World petty provincial 
traditions which were intensified in the New. The 
inhabitants of towns, many of which had been 
founded quite independently of one another, knew 
little about their remote neighbors and often were 
quite willing to convert their ignorance into preju- 
dice. The dweller in the uplands and the resi- 
dent on the coast were wont to view each other 
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with disfavor. The one was thought heavy and 
stupid, the other frivolous and lazy. Native Span- 
iards regarded the Creoles, or American born, as 
persons who had degenerated more or less by their 
contact with the aborigines and the wilderness. 
Tor their part, the Creoles looked upon the Span- 
iards as upstarts and intruders, whose sole claim to 
consideration lay in the privileges dispensed them 
by the home government. In testimony of this 
attitude they coined for their oversea kindred 
numerous nicknames which were more expressive 
than complimentary. While the Creoles held most 
of the wealth and of the lower oflSces, the Span- 
iards enjoyed the perquisites and emoluments of 
the higher posts. 

Though objects of disdain to both these masters, 
the Indians generally preferred the Spaniard to 
the Creole. The Spaniard represented a distant 
authority interested in the welfare of its humbler 
subjects and came less into actual daily contact 
with the natives. While it would hardly be correct 
to say that the Spaniard was viewed as a protector 
and the Creole as an oppressor, yet the aborigines 
unconsciously made some such hazy distinction — 
it indeed they did not view all Europeans with sus- 
picion and dislike. In .Brazil the relation of clas!5es 
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ivii,H riiiw*}i till* Hiiiin\ vx€*vpt I hilt here ilir nut ivi* 
mvni wa-H iiiiicli lesn ctinspieiious as ii soeial fac^icir. 

lii.stinrtioris 'Wrrr ali tlir more acTeiitiiiiltsi 
by file uliserire both of oilier Kiirojieiiii peoph^s nml 
of a liefiiiite iiiiflille elass of any riiee. Kv«Tyw}ic*re 
ill file areas teriiiiitial originally by Spaniiiriis aiai 
Portiigiii^se the European of alien .Htof‘k was iiri- 
Wf*leoiiie, even though he* olitaineii a gniclging {aT™ 
mission from the Iicniie goveriitnerit s to reiiiitiii a 
eoloiiiHl. In Brazil* owing to the elose c*onimt*reiaI 
«*onrii‘<iions belweem CJreiil Britain anil Borluga.h 
fiiriigners were not ho rigidly exeluded us in Span- 
isli Ameriiai. 11n* Hpuniiird was unwilling that 
lands so rieh in natural treasures should bt» thrown 
open to exploitation by others* even if tlie new- 
f’oiner pnifessed the (’alholie faith, llie fieri*! ic* 
m’as di’iiied admission as a niaf t<*r of eoiir.se. Had 
t he foreigner I'leeii allowed to enter* I hi* risk of sneli 
exploit at ion doubtless would havt* been inereasisb 
liiit a middle elass might have arisen to weld the 
diseordaiif faetions into a soc*irty whii’h had eoiii- 
iiifiii desires aiiid aspirations. Witfi the develop- 
ment of csiiiinieree and industry, with the growth 
of i,irlivilii*s wliic*h bring men into toisc*Ii wntfi eaeli 
cilfirr in m’erydiiy affairs, something like a solidar- 
ity of sent imeni might have been iiwakeiied. In its 
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absence the only bond among the dominant whites 
was their sense of superiority to the colored masses 
beneath them. 

Manual labor and trade had never attracted 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese. The army, the 
church, and the law were the three callings that 
offered the greatest opportunity for distinction. 
Agriculture, grazing, and mining they did not dis- 
dain, provided that superintendence and not actual 
work was the main requisite. I'he economic or- 
ganization which the Spaniards and Portuguese 
established in America was naturally a more or less 
faithful reproduction of that to which they had 
been accustomed at home. Agriculture and graz- 
ing became the chief occupations. Domestic ani- 
mals and many kinds of plants brought from 
Europe throve wonderfully in their new home. 
Huge estates were the rule; small farms, the ex- 
ception. On the ranches and plantations vast 
droves of cattle, sheep, and horses were raised, 
as well as immense crops. Mining, once so much 
in vogue, had become an occupation of sc^eondary 
importance. 

On their estates the planter, the ranchman, and 
the mine owner lived like feudal overlords, waited 
upon by Indian and negro peasants who also tilled 
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le fields, tended the droves, and dug the earth for 
recious metals and stones. Originally the natives 
ad been forced to work under conditions approxi- 
ating actual servitude, but gradually the harsher 
atures of this system had given way to a mode of 
rvice closely resembling peonage. Paid a pitifully 
lall wage, provided with a hut of reeds or sun- 
■ied mud and a tiny patch of soil on which to grow 
‘ew hills of the corn and beans that were his usual 
>urishment, the ordinary Indian or half-caste la- 
irer was scarcely more than a beast of burden, a 
L'ature in whom civic virtues of a high order were 
t likely to develop. If he betook himself to the 
wn his possible usefulness lessened in proportion 
he fell into drunken or dissolute habits, or laj^scd 
:o a state of lazy and vacuous dreaminess, en- 
ened only by chatter or the rolling of a cigarette, 
i the other hand, when employed in a capacity 
lere native talent might be tested, he often rc- 
aled a power of action which, if properly guided, 
lid be turned to excellent account. As a cowboy, 
('xample, he became a capital horseman, brave, 
rt, skillful, and daring. 

iJommerce with Portugal and Spain was long 
ifined to yearly fairs and occasional trading 
;ts that plied between fixed points. But when 
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liberal decrees threw open numerous ports in the 
mother countries to traffic and the several colonies 
were given also the privilege of exchanging their 
products among themselves, the volume of exports 
and imports increased and gave an impetus to 
activity which brought a notable release from the 
torpor and vegetation characterizing earlier days. 
Yet, even so, communication was difficult and ir- 
regular. By sea the distances were great and the 
vessels slow. Overland the natural obstacles to 
transportation were so numerous and the methods 
of conveyance so cumbersome and expensive that 
the people of one province were practically stran- 
gers to their neighbors. 

Matters of the mind and of the soul were un- 
der the guardianship of the Church. More than 
merely a spiritual mentor, it controlled education 
and determined in large measure the course of in- 
tellectual life. Possessed of vast wealth in lands and 
revenues, its monasteries and priories, its hospitals 
and asylums, its residences of ecclesiastics, were the 
finest buildings in every community, a<lorned with 
the masterpieces of sculptors and painters. A vil- 
lage might boast of only a few squalid huts, yet 
there in the “plaza, ” or central square, loomed up 
a massively imposing edifice of worship, its towers 
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heavenward, the sign and symbol of tri- 
umphant power. 

The (diurefu in fact, was the greatest civilizing 
agency that Spain ami Portugal had at their dis- 
posal, It inculcated a reverence for the monarch 
ami his ministers and fosten^d a deep-rooted senti- 
imuit of conservatism which ma<le <iisloyaIty and 
innovation almost sa<*rilegions. In the Spanish 
colonic*s in particular th<‘ Cliureh not only pro- 
tected the natives against ttn^ rapacity of many a 
wliite master l)iit taught tlunn tin* rudiments of the 
Christian faith, as w<*ll as useful arts ami trailers. 
In remote places, secluded so far as possible^ from 
contact wit h EurojK^ans, tnissionary pioneers gath- 
ered t()g<‘tfier groups of neophyi(\s whom tliey 
remlen‘d <!<K'ile and imlusfrious, if is trm\ hut 
whom they oft<*n <h*privtsl of initiative ami se!f- 
n3iamM» ami kept illit(*rat<‘ ami supt^rstitious. 

Education was reserv4*d eommonly for membcTS 
of tin* ruling class. As impartial in the universi- 
ties ami s(*hools, it savon‘<l strongly of me<iii‘val“* 
ism. Tliough soirn* attention was ^levoit^l to tin- 
nut urn! sei<me<*s, expt^riimmtal im^thods were not 
en(*<>unige<l and found no pla('(* in leetnr(\s and 
textbooks. Books, iHTio<lieals, ami other pul)li- 
cations came umier e(*(‘lesiast ieal iritHpe<*tion, an<l a 
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vigilant censorship determined what was fit for 
the public to read. 

Supreme over all the colonial domains was the 
government of their majesties, the monarchs of 
Spain and Portugal. A ministry and a council 
managed the affairs of the inhabitants of America 
and guarded their destinies in accordance with the 
theories of enlightened despotism then prevailing 
in Europe. The Spanish dominions were divided 
into viceroyalties and subdivided into captain- 
cies general, presidencies, and intendancies. Asso- 
ciated with the high officials who ruled them were 
audiendas, or boards, which were at once judicial 
and administrative. Below these indivi<luals and 
bodies were a host of lesser functionaries who, like 
their superiors, held their posts by appointment. 
In Brazil the governor general bore the title of 
viceroy and carried on the administration assi.sted 
by provincial captains, supreme courts, and loc'ul 
officers. 

This control was by no means so autocratic a.s i1 
might seem. Portugal had too many interests else- 
where, and was too feeble besides, to keep tight 
rein over a territory so vast and a population so 
much inclined as the Brazilian to form itself into 
•provincial units, jealous of the central authority. 
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Spain, on its part, had always practised the good 
old Roman rule of “divide and govern.” Its polidy 
was to hold the balance among officials, civil and 
ecclesiastical, and inhabitants, white and colored. 
It knew how .strongly individualistic the Spaniard 
was and realized the full force of the adage, “I 
obey, but I do not fulfill ! ” Legislatures and other 
agencies of government directly representative of 
the people did not exist in Spanish or Portuguese 
America. The Spanish cabildo, or town council, 
however, afforded an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the popular will and often proved intrac- 
table. Its membership was appointive, elective, 
hereditary, and even purchasable, but the form 
did not affect the substance. The Spanish Ameri- 
cans had an instinct for politics. “Here all men 
govern,” declared one of the viceroys; “the people 
have more part in political <liscussions than in any 
other provinces in the world; a council of war sits 
in every house.” 



CHAPTER II 


"‘our old king or none” 

The movement which led eventually to the eman- 
cipation of the colonies differed from the local 
uprisings which occurred in various parts of South 
America during the eighteenth century. Either 
the arbitrary conduct of individual governors or 
excessive taxation had caused the earlier revolts. 
To the final revolution foreign nations and foreign 
ideas gave the necessary impulse. A few mem- 
bers of the intellectual class had read in secret 
the writings of French and English i)hilosophers. 
Others had traveled abroad and canudiome to whis- 
per to their countrymen what they had seen and 
heard in lands more progressive than Spain and 
Portugal. The commercial relations, both licit 
and illicit, which Great Britain had maintained 
with several of the colonies had served to diffuse 
among them some notions of what went on in the 
busy world outside. 
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By gaining its independence, the United States 
had set a practical example of what might be done 
elsewhere in America. Translated into French, the 
Declaration of Independence was read and com- 
mented upon by enthusiasts who dreamed of the 
possibility of applying its principles in their own 
lands. More powerful still were the ideas liberated 
by the French Revolution and Napoleon. Borne 
across the ocean, the doctrines of "‘Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, Equality” stirred the ardent-minded to 
thoughts of action, though the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Americans who schemed and plotted were 
the merest handful. The seed they planted was 
slow to germinate among peoples who had been 
taught to regard things foreign as outlandish and 
heretical. Many years therefore elapsed before 
the ideas of the few became the convictions of the 
masses, for the conservatism and loyalty of the 
common people were unbelievably steadfast. 

Not Spanish and Portuguese America, but Santo 
Domingo, an island which had been under French 
nile since 1795 and which was tenanted chiefly l)y 
ignorant and l)ru talized negro slaves, was the scene 
of the first effectual assertion of independeiK^e in 
the lands originally c*olonized by Spain. Rising 
in revolt against their masters, the negroes had 
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won complete control under their remarkable com- 
mander, Toussaint L’Ouverture, when Napoleon 
Bonaparte, then First Consul, decided to restore 
the old regime. But the huge expedition whic-h 
was sent to reduce the island ended in absolute 
failure. After a ruthless racial warfare, charac- 
terized by ferocity on both sides, the French 
retired. In 1804 the negro leaders proclaimed the 
independence of the island as the “Repul)Iic of 
Haiti,” under a President who, appreciative' of 
the example just set by Napoleon, informed his 
followers that he too had assumed tlu‘ august 
title of “Emperor”! His immediate .succe.s.sor in 
African royalty was the notorious Henri Chris- 
tophe, who gathered about him a nobility garish 
in color and taste — including their sabh' lord- 
ships, the “Duke of Marmalade” and the “Count 
of Lemonade”; and who built the palace of “Sans 
Souci” and the countryseats of “Queen’s l)<‘light” 
and “King’s Beautiful View,” about which cluster 
tales of barbaric pleasure that rival the grim 
legends clinging to the parapets and enshrouding 
the dungeons of his mountain fortress of “I>a 
Ferri^re.” None of these black or mulatto po- 
tentates, however, could expel French authority 
from the eastern part of Santo Domingo. That 
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task was taken in hand by the inhabitants them- 
selves, and in 1809 they succeeded in restoring the 
control of Spain. 

Meanwhile events which had been occurring 
in South America prepared the way for the move- 
ment that was ultimately to banish the flags of both 
Spain and Portugal from the continents of the New 
World. As the one country had fallen more or less 
under the influence of France, so the other had 
become practically dependent upon Great Britain. 
Interested in the expansion of its commerce and 
viewing the outlying possessions of peoples who 
submitted to French guidance as legitimate ob- 
jects for seizure, Great Britain in 1797 wrested 
Trinidad from the feeble grip of Spain and thus 
acquired a strategic position very near South 
America itself. Haiti, Trinidad, and Jamaica, in 
fact, all became centers of revolutionary agita- 
tion and havens of refuge for Spanish American 
radicals in the troublous years to follow. 

Foremost among the early conspirators was the 
Venezuelan, Francisco de Miranda, known to his 
fellow Americans of Spanish stock as the ''Pre- 
cursor.” Napoleon once remarked of him : "He is 
a Don Quixote, with this difference — he is not 
crazy. . . . The man has sacred fire in his soul.” 
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An officer in the armies of Spain and of revolu 
tionary France and later a resident of London 
Miranda devoted thirty years of his adventurou 
life to the cause of independence for his country 
men. With officials of the British Governmen 
he labored long and zealously, eliciting from then 
vague promises of armed support and some finan* 
cial aid. It was in London, also, that he organizec 
a group of sympathizers into the secret society 
called the ''Grand Lodge of America.’’ With it. 
or with its branches in France and Spain, many ol 
the leaders of the subsequent revolution came tc 
be identified. 

In 1806, availing himself of the negligence of the 
United States and having the connivance of the 
British authorities in Trinidad, Miranda headed 
two expeditions to the coast of Venezuela. He had 
hoped that his appearance would be the signal for 
a general uprising; instead, he was treated with 
indifference. His countrymen seemed to regard 
him as a tool of Great Britain, and no one felt 
disposed to accept the blessings of liberty under 
that guise. Humiliated, but not despairing, Mi- 
randa returned to London to await a happier day. 

Two British expeditions which attempted to con- 
quer the region about the Rio de la Plata in 1806 
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and 1807 were also frustrated by this same stub- 
born loyalty. When the Spanish viceroy fled, the 
inhabitants themselves rallied to the defense of the 
country and drove out the invaders. Thereupon 
the people of Buenos Aires, assembled in calrildo 
abierto, or town meeting, deposed the viceroy and 
chose their victorious leader in his stead until a 
successor could be regularly appointed. 

Then, in 1808, fell the blow which was to shat- 
ter the bonds uniting Spain to its continental 
dominions in America. The discord and corrup- 
tion which prevailed in that unfortunate country 
afforded Napoleon an opportunity to oust its fee- 
ble king and his incompetent son, Ferdinand, 
and to place Joseph Bonaparte on the throne. 
But the master of Europe underestimated the 
fighting ability of Spaniards. Instead of huml)ly 
complying with his mandate, they rose' in arms 
against ihc usurper and createel a (‘cmtral junta, 
or revolutionary comrnitte(\ to govern in the name 
of Ferdinand VIT, as their rightful ruler. 

The news of this Freneli aggression aroused in 
the colonies a sf)irit of resistances as vidiement as 
that in the motluT country. Both Sj)aniards and 
Creok^s repudiatesd the “intruder king.’" Believing, 
as did their (comrades oversea, that Fc^rdinand was 
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a helpless victim in the hands of Napoleon, they 
recognized the revolutionary government and sent 
great sums of money to Spain to aid in the struggle 
against the French. Envoys from Josei)h Bona- 
parte seeking an acknowledgment of his ruh* were 
angrily rejected and were forced to leave. 

The situation on both sides of the ocean was 
now an extraordinary one. Just as the junta in 
Spain had no legal right to govern, so the officials 
in the colonies, holding their posts by appointmtmt 
from a deposed king, had no legal authority, an<l 
the people would not allow them to accept nj'w 
commissions from a usurper. The Church, too, 
detesting Napoleon as the heir of a revolution t hat 
had undermined the Catholic faith and rt'ganling 
him as a godle.ss despot who had nuwh' the Pope 
a captive, refused to recognize the French pre- 
tender. Until Ferdinand VII could b<; restored to 
his throne, therefore, the colonists had to choos(“ 
whether they would carry on the administration 
under the guidance of the self-con.stitut(‘d authori- 
ties in Spain, or shouhl themselves cr<>ate similar 
organizations in each of the colonies to tak<‘ charge 
of affairs. The former course was favore<l by tin* 
official element and its supporters among the con- 
servative classes, the latter by the lil)erals, who 
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felt that they had as much right as the people of 
the mother country to choose the form of govern- 
ment best suited to their interests. 

Each party viewed the other with distrust. Op- 
position to the more democratic procedure, it 
was felt, could mean nothing less than secret sub- 
mission to the pretensions of Joseph Bonaparte; 
whereas the establishment in America of any or- 
ganizations like those in Spain surely indicated 
a spirit of disloyalty toward Ferdinand VII him- 
self. Under circumstances like these, when the 
junta and its successor, the council of regemy, 
refused to make substantial concessions to the 
colonies, both parties were inevitably drifting to- 
ward independence. In the phrase of Manuel Btd- 
grano, one of the great leadi^rs in the viceroyalty 
of La Plata, "‘our old King or none^’ became tlie 
watchword that gradually shaped the thoughts of 
Spanish Americans. 

When, therefore, in 1810 , the news came tliat 
the French army had overrun Spain, democratic! 
ideas so long cherished in secret and propagatc^d so 
industriously by Miranda and his followers at. last 
found expression in a series of uprisings in thc^ four 
\deeroyalties of La Plata, Peru, New Granada, aind 
New Spain. But in each of these viceroy allies 
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the revolution ran a different course. Sometimes 
it was the capital city that led off; sometimes 
a provincial town; sometimes a group of individu- 
als in the country districts. Among the actual 
participants in the various movements very little 
harmony was to be found. Here a particular leader 
claimed obedience; there a board of self-chosen 
magistrates held sway; elsewhere a town or prov- 
ince refused to acknowledge the central author- 
ity, To add to these complications, in 1812, a rev- 
olutionary Cortes, or legislative body, assembled 
at Cadiz, adopted for Spain and its dominions a 
constitution providing for din^et ri‘pr(\sentation 
of the colonies in oversea administration. Since 
arrangements of this sort conl<ml('d many of the 
Spanish Americans who had proles((‘d against 
existing abuses, they were (|iiit(' unwilling to pnvss 
their grievances further. (Jiven all t 1 k\s(^ cwklenceH 
of division in activity an<l couns(‘I, om^ does not 
find it difficult to fores(^<^ the out(‘ome. 

On May 25, 1810, popular agitation at Bucmos 
Aires forced the Spanish viceroy of lai Idata to 
resign. The central authority was tlu^reupon 
vested in an elected junta that was to govt^rn in 
the name of Ferdinand VII. Opposition broke out 
immediately. The northern and eastern |>arts of 
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the vieeroyalty showe<i themselves quite unwilling 
to oI)ey tlicse upstarts. Meantime, urged on l)y 
ra(li<*als wlio revivcMi the Jaeoi)iri <loctrines of rev- 
olutionary Franct% tli(‘ junta strove to suppress 
in rigorous fashion any symptoms of disaffection; 
!)ut it eouhl do nothing to stem the tide of separa- 
tion in th<‘ r<\st of tln^ vieeroyalty — in Chareas 
(Bolivia), Paraguay, and th(‘ Banda Oriental, or 
East Bank, of th(‘ Uruguay. 

At Buenos Aires acaih^ ditferenee of opinion — 
about th<^ (‘Xtcmt to which the movaunent should 
he (\arricMl and 4d)out th(‘ permanent form of 
gov<*rnment to a<lopted as well as the method 
of establishing it -- produ(‘ed a series of political 
commotions lit tl(‘ short of anarchy. Triumvirates 
followixl lh<^ junta into power; suprcune din'ctors 
alternated with triumvirat(\s; and (‘onstitiumt as- 
s{*mbli(»s ciinw and vv<ml. Umh‘r om* authority' or 
anotlnu' ilu^ nanu" of tlu^ vieeroyalty was ehangcxi 
io"’Uuit<*d I^rovine(*s of Ua Plata River"’; a seal, a 
flag, an<! a coat of arms wi^rc choscm; ami nunuT- 
ous baitures of the Spanish regime wer<‘ al^olished, 
including titles of nobility, the In(|uisition, tlu* 
slave* triule, and restrictions on the press. But 
so chaotic wa*re tin* comlit ions within and so dis- 
astrcnis the <;amj)aigns without, thal eviuitually 
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commissioners were sent to Europe, bearing in- 
structions to seek a king for the distracted country. 

When Charcas fell under the control of the vice- 
roy of Peru, Paraguay set up a regime for itself. 
At Asuncion, the capital, a revolutionary outbreak 
in 1811 replaced the Spanish intendant by a trium- 
virate, of which the most prominent member was 
Dr. Jose Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia. A lawyer 
by profession, familiar with the history of Rome, 
an admirer of France and Napoleon, a misanthrope 
and a recluse, possessing a blind faith in himself 
and actuated by a sense of implacrable hatred for 
all who might venture to thwart his will, this 
extraordinary personage speedily made himself 
master of the country. A poi)ulation composed 
chiefly of Indians, docile in temi)eram<“nt and sub- 
missive for many years to tlu^ paternal rule of 
Jesuit missionaries, could not fail to become i)liant 
instruments in his hands. At Ids direction, thert'- 
fore, Paraguay declared itself indepemhuit of both 
Spain and La Plata. This done, jui ol)e<lient Con- 
gress elected Francia consul of the republic and 
later invested him with the title of dictator. In 
the Banda Oriental two distinct movements ap- 
peared. Montevideo, the capital, long a centt?r of 
royalist sympathies and for some ycMirs hostile to 
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ilir n»vohiti(inary ^overnnu*nf in BurnoH Airrs, wm 
rriinilf^d with La Plata in 1814. Kl?iinvlir*r<* llit^ 
prnplt* of till- {>rc)viric«^ followed thr* fortiirif-s of Jone 
CifTvasio Arti^^as, iin ahh* ami valiant c-avalry of- 
fiver, who roaimal throiiich it at will, Licidiiig <ie- 
to any aiifhority not hi.s own. ^fo,st of tiie 
fciriiier vieeroyalty of La Plata liiid ffiu.s, to all iii- 
tofilH and purposes, tlirown off the ye^ki* of Spain. 

(Idle was flu* only other proviiiee that for a 
wfiik- i^nve proitdse of siiidliir aetioii. Here aigaiii 
it was file i-apifal eity that took flie lead, (hi re- 
cvii’d of the news of the (HTurrvnvvs at Bnerios 
Aires in ^fay, IHIth the people of Santiago foreeij 
the eiiptain general to resign and, on the 181 h of 
SepfetnLer. replac-ed him Ly a junta of tfii-ir own 
ehooHing. But neither this Body, nor its siieeessors, 
nor even the<*ongress that asseriitded the following 
year, eotilil i-staldish a periiiiinent and elfretive 
goveriinienl. Nowdiere in Spitnislt AimTiea, per* 
liiifes, did the knvi-r eliisses eouiit for so little, itiid 
itir upper «‘tiiss for ho muefi, as in Chile. Hioilgh 
llir great hindliolder.s were disposed tii fiivor ii reii- 
soiiiililr fiiiioiint of loeitl atifononiy for the c-cmntry, 
iliry refused to liei-<l the deniitiids of Itie nidi- 
eiils for eoinpleli* indepetidetiee and tin* estfiblish- 
iiirrtl of II ri*piildie. Ac»eordingly, in proportion iii 
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their opponents resorted to measures of compul- 
sion, the gentry gradually withdrew their support 
and offered little resistance when troops dispatched, 
by the viceroy of Peru restored the Spanish regime 
in 1814. The irreconcilable among the patriots 
fled over the Andes to the western part of La Plata, 
where they found hospitable refuge. 

But of all the Spanish dominions in South 
America none witnessed so desperate a struggle for 
emanciiiation as the viceroyalty of New Granada. 
Iji'uming of the catastrophe that had befallen the 
motluT country, the leading citizens of Caracas, 
acting in conjunction with the cabildo, deposed the 
captain general on April 19, 1810, and created a 
junta in hi.s .stead. The example was quickly 
followed by most of the smaller divisions of the 
province. Then when Miranda returned from 
England to heaxl the revolutionary movement, 
a Congress, on July 5, 1811, declared Venezuela 
in<lependenL of Spain. Carried away, also, by the 
enthusiasm of the moment, and forgetful of the 
utter uiiprepan^dness of the country, the Congress 
protnulgatxal a federal constitution modeled on 
that of the UniUxl States, which set forth all the 
api)rovi‘<l dordrines of the rights of man. 

N('ither Miranda nor his youthful coadjutor. 
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atomism sought, besides the operating “ power,’’ the 
material particle wherein it resides and out of 
which it operates — the atom. More rigorous minds, 
however, learnt at last to get along without this 
‘‘ earth-residuum,” and perhaps some day we shall 
accustom ourselves, even from the logician’s point 
of view, to get along without the little “ one ” (to 
which the worthy old “ ego ” has refined itself). 

18. 

It is certainly not the least charm of a theory 
that it is refutable ; it is precisely thereby that it 
attracts the more subtle minds. It seems that the 
hundred-times-refuted theory of the “free will” 
owes its persistence to this charm alone ; some one 
is always appearing who feels himself strong enough 
to refute it 

19 * 

Philosophers are accustomed to speak of the will 
as though it were the best-known thing in the 
world ; indeed, Schopenhauer has given us to un- 
derstand that the will alone is really known to us, 
absolutely and completely known, without deduction 
or addition. But it again and again seems to me 
that in this case Schopenhauer also only did what 
philosophers are in the habit of doing — he seems to 
have adopted a popular prejudice and exaggerated 
it Willing — seems to me to be above all something 
complicated^ something that is a unity only in name 
— and it is precisely in a name that popular preju- 
dice lurks, which has got the mastery over the 
inadequate precautions of philosophers in all ages. 
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of Caracas, Bolivar strove in vain to overcome the 
half -savage llaneros, or cowboys of the plains, who 
despised the innovating aristocrats of the capital- 
Though he won a few victories, he did not mJike 
the cause of independence popular, and, realii'-ing 
his failure, he retired into New Granada. 

In this region an astounding series of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions had taken place. I in- 
mindful of pleas for cooperation, the Creole load- 
ers in town and district, from 1810 onward, soiled 
control of affairs in a fashion that betoken<'<i a 
speedy disintegration of the country. Though the 
viceroy was deposed and a general Congress was 
summoned to meet at the capital, Bogota, efforts 
at centralization encountered opposition in evory 
quarter. Only the royalists manage<l to pre.s<*rv(> 
a semblance of unity. Separate re'publics sprang 
into being and in 1813 declared their independt'nee 
of Spain. Presidents and congresses were pitte<l 
against one another. Towns fought among them- 
selves. Even parishes demanded local autonomy. 
For a while the services of Bolivar were invokes! to 
force rebellious areas into obedience to the prin- 
ciple of confederation, but with scant result. I Tn- 
able to agree with his fellow officers and displaying 
traits of moral weakness which at this time as on 
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Simon Bolivar, soon to become famous in the 
annals of Spanish American history, approved of 
this plunge into democracy. Ardent as their pa- 
triotism was, they knew that the country needed 
centralized control and not experiments in con- 
federation or theoretical liberty. They speedily 
found out, also, that they could not count on the 
support of the people at large. Then, almost as if 
Natureherself disapproved of the wholeproceeding, 
a frightful earthquake in the following year shook 
many a Venezuelan town into ruins. Everywhere 
the royalists took heart. Dissensions broke out 
between Miranda and his subordinates. Betrayed 
into the hands of his enemies, the old warrior him- 
self was sent away to die in a Spanish dungeon. 
Ami so the “earthquake” republic collapsed. 

But the rigorous measures adopted by the royal- 
ists to sustain their triumph enabled Bolivar to 
renew the struggle in 1813. He entered upon a 
campaign which was signalized by acts of barbarity 
on both sides. His declaration of “war to the 
death” was answered in kind. Wholesale slaugh- 
ter of prisoners, indiscriminate pillage, and wanton 
destruction of property spread terror and desola- 
tion throughout the country. Acclaimed “Libera- 
tor of Venezuela ” and made dictator by the people 
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previous occasions showed that he had not yet 
risen to a full sense of responsibility, the Liberator 
r<>nounced the task and fled to Jamaica. 

1’he scene now shifts northward to the vice- 
royalty of New Spain. Unlike the struggles al- 
ready described, the uprisings that began in 1810 
in central Mexico w<'r<‘ sub.stantially revolts of 
Indians an<i half-castes against white domination. 
On the 10th of September, a crowd of natives rose 
und«‘r the leaelership of Miguel Hidalgo, a parish 
priest of the village of Dolores. Bearing on their 
banners the slogan, “ Ix)ng liv<‘ Ferdinand VII anti 
<lown with ba<l government,” the undisciplinetl 
cn>w<t, .soon to number tens of thousands, arouseti 
such terror by their behavior that the whites were 
conipelle<l to unite in .s<‘lf-defense. It matteretl 
not wiiether Hidalgo hope<l to <‘.st.ablish a repub- 
li<' or simply to .secure for his followers relief from 
oi)pre.ssion: in either ca.se the whites could expect 
only Imlian dorninat ion. Before the trained force.s 
of the whites a honh* of natives, .so ignorant of 
nH)d<*rn warfan* that .sonn* of them tried to stop 
canmni balls by clapping tlu'ir straw hats over 
tin- mouths of the guns, could not .stand their 
grouml. Hitlalgo was captun'd and shot, but lie 
wa.s succeeded by Jose Maria Morelos, also a 
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priest. Reviving the old Aztec name for central 
Mexico, he summoned a “Congress of Anahuac,”" 
which in 1813 asserted that dependence on the 
throne of Spain was “forever broken and dis- 
solved.” Abler and more humane than Hidalgo, 
he set up a revolutionary government that the au- 
thorities of Mexico failed for a while to suppress. 

In 1814, therefore, Spain still held the bulk of 
its dominions. Trinidad, to be sure, had been lost 
to Great Britain, and both Louisiana and West 
Florida to the United States. Royalist control, 
furthermore, had ceased in parts of the vice- 
royalties of La Plata and New Grana<la. To regain 
Trinidad and Louisiana was hopeless; but a wise 
policy of conciliation or an overwhelming display 
of armed force might yet restore Spanish rule where 
it had been merely susi)ended. 

Very different was the course of events in Brazil . 
Strangely enough, the first impulse toward inde- 
pendence wasgiven by the Portuguese royal family . 
Terrified by the prospective invasion of the coun- 
try by a French army, late in 1807 the Prince Re- 
gent, the royal family, and a host of Portuguese 
nobles and commoners took passage on Brit- 
ish vessels and sailed to Rio de Janeiro. Brazil 
thereupon became the seat of royal government 
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an<I immediately assumed an importance which it 
could never have attained as a mere dependency. 
Acting under the advice of the British minister, the 
Prince Regent threw open the ports of the colony 
to the ships of all nations friendly to Portugal, gave 
his sanction to a variety of reforms beneficial to 
commeret' and industry, and even permitted a 
printing press to be set up, though only for oflScial 
I)uri)oses. From all these benevolent activities 
Brazil deriv(‘<l great, advantages. On the other 
hand, tlu' Prince Regent’s aversion to popular 
educat ion or jinything that might savor of democ- 
racy and the greed of his followers for place and 
distirudion alienated his colonial subjects. They 
could not fail to contrast autocracy in Brazil with 
tlu* liberal ideas that had made headway elsewhere 
iti Spanisli America. As a consequence a spirit of 
unrest arose which boded ill for the maintenance 
of Portugu<^.se rule. 



CHAPTER III 

“independence or death” 

The restoration of Ferdinand VII to his throne 
in 1814 encouraged the liberals of Spain, no 
less than the loyalists of Spanish America, to 
hope that the “old King” would now grant a 
new dispensation. Freedom of commerce and a 
fair measure of popular representation in govern- 
ment, it was believed, would compensate both 
the mother country for the suffering which it 
had undergone during the Peninsular War and 
the colonies for the trials to which loyalty Imd 
been subjected. But Ferdinand VII wa.s a typ- 
ical Bourbon. Nothing less than an absolute re- 
establishment of the earlier regime would .satisfy 
him. On both sides of the Atlantic, therefore, t in* 
liberals were forced into opposition to the crown, 
although they were so far apart that they could 
not cooperate with each other. Independence 
was to be the fortune of the Spanish Americans, 

30 
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constraint, number, law, freedom, motive, and pur- 
pose ; and when we interpret and intermix this 
symbol-world, as “ being in itself,” with things, we 
act once more as we have always acted — mytho- 
logically, The non-free will ” is mythology ; in 
real life it is only a question of strong and weak 
wills.— It is almost always a symptom of what 
is lacking in himself, when a thinker, in every 
“ causal-connection ” and “ psychological neces- 
sity,” manifests something of compulsion, indigence, 
obsequiousness, oppression, and non-freedom ; it is 
suspicious to have such feelings — the person betrays 
himself. And in general, if I have observed 
correctly, the non-freedom of the will ” is regarded 
as a problem from two entirely opposite stand- 
points, but always in a profoundly personal manner: 
some will not give up their “responsibility,” their 
belief in themselves^ the personal right to their 
merits, at any price (the vain races belong to this 
class) ; others on the contrary, do not wish to be 
answerable for anything, or blamed for anything, 
and owing to an inward self-contempt, seek to get 
out of the Imsinessj no matter how. The latter, 
when they write books, are in the habit at present 
of taking the side of criminals ; a sort of socialistic 
sym|)athy is their favourite disguise. And as a 
matter of fact, the fatalism of the weak-willed 
embellishes itself surprisingly when it can pose as 
“ la religion c/e la souffrance hiimaine ” / that is its 
“ good taste.” 

22. 

Let me be pardoned, as an old philologist who 
cannot desist from the mischief of putting his 
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finger on bad modes of interpretation, but “ Nature's 
conformity to law," of which you physicists talk so 
proudly, as though — why, it exists only owing to 
your interpretation and bad “ philology,” It is no 
matter of fact, no “ text,” but rather just a naively 
humanitarian adjustment and perversion of mean- 
ing, with which you make abundant concessions 
to the democratic instincts of the modern soul 1 
‘‘ Everywhere equality before the law — Nature is 
not different in that respect, nor better than we:” 
a fine instance of secret motive, in which the vulgar 
antagonism to everything privileged and autocratic 
— likewise a second and more refined atheism — is 
once more disguised. ‘‘ Ni dieti^ ni maitre ” — that, 
also, is what you want ; and therefore “ Cheers for 
natural law !” — is it not so ? But, as has been said, 
that is interpretation, not text; and somebody 
might come along, who, with opposite intentions 
and modes of interpretation, could read out of the 
same “ Nature,” and with regard to the same pheno- 
mena, just the tyrannically inconsiderate and relent- 
less enforcement of the claims of power — an inter- 
preter who should so place the unexceptionalness 
and unconditionalness of all “ Will to Power ” before 
your eyes, that almost every word, and the word 
tyranny ” itself, would eventually seem unsuitable, 
or like a weakening and softening metaphor — as 
being too human ; and who should, nevertheless, 
end by asserting the same about this world as you 
do, namely, that it has a “ necessary " and ** calcu- 
lable ” course, not, however, because laws obtain in 
it, but because they are absolutely lacking, and 
every power effects its ultimate consequences every 
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moment. Granted that this also is only interpreta- 
tion — and you will be eager enough to make this 
objection ? — well, so much the better. 

23 - 

All psychology hitherto has run aground on moral 
prejudices and timidities, it has not dared to launch 
out into the depths. In so far as it is allowable to 
recognise in that which has hitherto been written, 
evidence of that which has hitherto been kept 
silent, it seems as if nobody had yet harboured the 
notion of psychology as the Morphology and 
Develop}ncnt-doctri7ie of the Will to Pozver, as I 
conceive of it. The power of moral prejudices has 
penetrated deeply into the most intellectual world, 
the world apparently most indifferent and unpre- 
judiced, and has obviously operated in an injurious, 
obstructive, blinding, and distorting manner, A 
proper physio-psychology has to contend with un- 
conscious antagonism in the heart of the investigator, 
it has the heart ” against it : even a doctrine of the 
reciprocal conditionalness of the “ good and the 
bad '' impulses, causes (as refined immorality) 
distress and aversion in a still strong and manly 
conscience — still more so, a doctrine of the deriva- 
tion of all good impulses from bad ones. If, how- 
ever, a person should regard even the emotions of 
hatred, envy, covetousness, and imperiousness as 
life-conditioning emotions, as factors which must 
be present, fundamentally and essentially, in the 
general economy of life (which must, therefore, be 
further developed if life is to be further developed), 
he will suffer from such a view of things as from 
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Bernardo O’Higgins, son of an Irish officer who 
had been viceroy of Peru. Cooperating with 
O’Higgins, San Martin fixed his headquarters at 
Mendoza and began to gather and train the 
four thousand men whom he judged needful for 
the enterprise. 

By January, 1817, the “Army of the Andes ” was 
ready . To cross the mountains meant to transport 
men, horses, artillery, and stores to an altitude of 
thirteen thousand feet, where the Uspallata Pass 
afforded an outlet to Chilean soil. This pass was 
nearly a mile higher than the Great St. Bernard 
in the Alps, the crossing of which gave Napoleon 
Bonaparte such renown. On the 12th of Febru- 
ary the hosts of San Martin hurled themselves 
upon the royalists entrenched on the slopes of 
Chacabuco and routed them utterly. The battle 
proved decisive not of the fortunes of Chile alone 
but of those of all Spanish South America. As 
a viceroy of Peru later confessed, “it marked the 
moment when the cause of Spain in the Indies 
began to recede. ” 

Named supreme director by the people of San- 
tiago, O’Higgins fought vigorously though ineffec- 
tually to drive out the royalists who, reinforced 
from Peru, held the region south of the capital. 
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reading and study, changing his bedroom fre- 
quently to avoid assassination. Religious func- 
tions that might disturb the public peace he 
forbade. Compelling the bishop of Asuncion to 
resign on account of senile debility, Francia himself 
assumed the episcopal oflSce. Even intermarriage 
among the old colonial families he prohibited, so 
as to reduce all to a common social level. He at- 
tained his object. P araguay became a quiet state, 
whatever might be said of its neighbors! 

Elsewhere in southern Spanish America a bril- 
liant feat of arms brought to the fore its most 
distinguished soldier. This was Jose de San Mar- 
tin of La Plata. Like Miranda, he had been an 
officer in the Spanish army and had returned to lii.s 
native land an ardent apostle of independener'. 
Quick to realize the fact that, so long as Chile 
remained under royalist control, the possibilil.y 
of an attack from that quarter was a constant 
menace to the safety of the newly constituted 
republic, he conceived the bold plan of organizing 
near the western frontier an army — (!ompo.H<‘d 
partly of Chilean refugees and partly of his own 
countrymen — with which he proposed to (TOSS 
the Andes ami mec't the enemy on his own ground. 
Among these fugitives was the able and valiant 
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That he failed did not deter him from having a vote 
taken under military auspices, on the strength of 
which, on February 12, 1818, he declared Chile an 
independent nation, the date of the proclamation 
being changed to the 1st of January, so as to make 
the inauguration of the new era coincident with 
the entry of the new year. San Martin, meanwhile, 
had been collecting reinforcements with which to 
strike the final blow. On the 5th of April, the 
Battle of Maipo gave him the victory he desired. 
Except for a few isolated points to the southward, 
the power of Spain had fallen. 

Until the fall of Napoleon in 1815 it had been 
the native loyalists who had supported the cause 
of the mother country in the Spanish dominions. 
Henceforth, free from the menace of the Euro- 
pean dictator, Spain could look to her affairs in 
America, and during the next three years dis- 
patched twenty-five thousand men to bring the 
colonies to obedience. These soldiers began their 
task in the northern part of South America, 
and there they ended it — in failure. To this 
failure the defection of native royalists contrib- 
uted, for they were alienated not so much by 
the presence of the Spanish troops as by the 
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often merciless severity that marked their cc 
duct. The atrocities may ha ve been provoked 1 
the behavior of their opponents; but, be this as 
may, the patriots gained recruits after each victoi 
A Spanish army of more than ten thousar 
under the command of Pablo Morillo, arriv 
in Venezuela in April, 1815. He found the pro 
ince relatively tranquil and even disposed 
welcome the full restoration of royal gover 
ment. Leaving a garrison sufficient for the pi 
pose of military occupation, Morillo sailed f 
Cartagena, the key to New Granada. Besieg 
by land and sea, the inhabitants of the to\ 
maintained for upwards of three months a resis 
ance which, in its heroism, privation, and sac; 
fice, recalled the memorable defense of Saragos 
in the mother country against the French sev 
years before. With Cartagena taken, regula 
and loyalists united to stamp out the rebelli( 
elsewhere. At Bogota, in particular, the new Spa 
ish viceroy installed by Morillo waged a savaj 
war on all suspected of aiding the patriot cans 
He did not spare even women, and one of his vi 
tims was a young heroine, Policarpa Salavarrie 
by name. Though for her execution three tho 
sand soldiers were detailed, the girl was unterrifii 
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trumping games before accusers and law-courts ! 
Rather go out of the way ! Flee into concealment 1 
And have your masks and your ruses, that ye may 
be mistaken for what you are, or somewhat feared ! 
And pray, don’t forget the garden, the garden with 
golden trellis-work ! And have people around you 
who are as a garden — or as music on the waters at 
eventide, when already the day becomes a memory. 
Choose the good solitude, the free, wanton, light- 
some solitude, which also gives you the right still 
to remain good in any sense whatsoever ! How 
poisonous, how crafty, how bad, does every long war 
make one, which cannot be waged openly by means 
of force ! How perso7tal does a long fear make one, 
a long watching of enemies, of possible enemies ! 
These pariahs of society, these long-pursued, badly- 
persecuted ones — also the compulsory recluses, the 
Spinozas or Giordano Brunos — always become in 
the end, even under the most intellectual masquer- 
ade, and perhaps without being themselves aware 
of it, refined vengeance-seekers and poison-brewers 
(just lay bare the foundation of Spinoza’s ethics 
and theology!), not to speak of the stupidity of 
moral indignation, which is the unfailing sign in a 
|)hilosopher that the sense of philosophical humour 
has left him. The martyrdom of the philosopher, 
his sacrifice ifor the sake of truth,” forces into the 
light whatever of the agitator and actor lurks in 
him ; and if one has hitherto contemplated him 
only with artistic curiosity, with regard to many a 
philosopher it is easy to understand the dangerous 
desire to see him also in his deterioration (deterior- 
ated into a “martyr,” into a stage- and tribune- 
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insubordination of the free lances, the stubbor 
sistance of the loyalists — upheld by the wea 
and conservative classes and the able general 
of Morillo, who had returned from New Grar 
— made the situation of the Liberator all thrc 
1817 and 1818 extremely precarious. Happilj 
his fading fortunes, his hands were strengthf 
from abroad. The United States had recogn 
the belligerency of several of the revolutionary j 
ernments in South America and had sent di 
matic agents to them. Great Britain had bloc 
every attempt of Ferdinand VII to obtain 1 
from the Holy Alliance in reconquering his dor 
ions. And Ferdinand had contributed to his ( 
undoing by failing to heed the urgent requ 
of Morillo for reinforcements to fill his dwind 
ranks. More decisive still were the services of s{ 
five thousand British, Irish, French, and Gerr. 
volunteers, who were often the mainstay of Boli 
and his lieutenants during the later phases of 
struggle, both in Venezuela and elsewhere. 

For some time the Liberator had been evolvir 
plan of attack upon the royalists in New Grana 
similar to the offensive campaign which San M 
tm had conducted in Chile. More than that, 
had conceived the idea, once independence 1 
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course except with one’s equals) : — that constitutes 
a necessary part of the life-history of every 
philosopher ; perhaps the most disagreeable, 
odious, and disappointing part. If he is fortun- 
ate, however, as a favourite child of knowledge 
should be, he will meet with suitable auxiliaries 
who will shorten and lighten his task ; I mean so- 
called cynics, those who simply recognise the 
animal, the common-place and ‘‘the rule'’ in them- 
selves, and at the same time have so much spiritu- 
ality and ticklishness as to make them talk of 
themselves and their like before wit?iesses — some- 
times they wallow, even in books, as on their own 
dung-hill Cynicism is the only form in which 
base souls approach what is called honesty ; and 
the higher man must open his ears to all the 
coarser or finer cynicism, and congratulate himself 
when the clown becomes shameless right before 
him, or the scientific satyr speaks out There are 
even cases where enchantment mixes with the 
disgust — namely, where by a freak of nature, genius 
is bound to some such indiscreet billy-goat and 
ape, as in the case of the Abb6 Galiani, the pro- 
foimdest, acutest, and perhaps also filthiest man of 
his century — he was far profounder than Voltaire, 
and consequently also, a good deal more silent. 
It happens more frequently, as has been hinted, 
that a scientific head is placed on an ape’s body, a 
fine exceptional understanding in a base soul, an 
occurrence by no means rare, especially amongst 
doctors and moral physiologists. And whenever 
any one speaks without bitterness, or rather quite 
innocently of mean, as a belly with two requirements, 
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of the larger Spanish dominions on the continent 
Intact, except for the loss of Chile, it had found 
territorial compensation by stretching its power 
over the provinces of Quito and Charcas, the one 
wrenched off from the former New Granada, the 
other torn away from what had been La Plata. 
Predominantly royalist in sentiment, it was like a 
huge wedge thrust in between the two independent 
areas. By thus cutting off the patriots of the north 
from their comrades in the south, it threatened 
both with destruction of their liberty. 

Again fortune intervened from abroad, this time 
directly from Spain itself. Ferdinand VII, who 
had gathered an army of twenty thousand men at 
Cadiz, was ready to deliver a crushing blow at the 
colonies when in J anuary , 1820 , a mutiny among the 
troops and revolution throughout the country en- 
tirely frustrated the plan. But although that re- 
actionary monarch was compelled to accept the 
Constitution of 1812 , the Spanish liberals were un- 
willing to concede to their fellows in America any- 
thing more substantial than representation in the 
Cortes. Independence they would not tolerate. 
On the other hand, the example of the mother 
country in arms against its King in the name of 
liberty could not fail to give heart to the cause 
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of liberation in the provinces oversea and to hasten 
its achievement. 

The first important efforts to profit by this sit- 
uation were made by the patriots in Chile. Both 
San Martin and O’Higgins had perceived that the 
only effective way to eliminate the Peruvian wedge 
was to gain control of its approaches by sea. The 
Chileans had already won some success in this di- 
rection when the fierj’- and imperious Scotch sailor, 
Thomas Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, appeared 
on the scene and offered to organize a navy. At 
length a squadron was put under his command. 
With upwards of four thousand troops in charge of 
San Martin the expedition set sail for Peru late in 
August, 1820. 

While Cochrane busied himself in destroying the 
Spanish blockade, his comrade in arms marched up 
to the very gates of Lima, the capital, and every- 
where aroused enthusiasm for emancipation. When 
negotiations, which had been begun by the viceroy 
and continued by a special commissioner from 
Spain, failed to swerve the patriot leader from 
his demand for a recognition of independence, 
the royalists decided to evacuate the town and to 
withdraw into the mountainous region of the inte- 
rior. San Martin, thereupon, entered the capital 
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at the head of his army of liberation and sum- 
moned the inhabitants to a town meeting at 
which they might determine for themselves what 
action should be taken. The result was easily fore- 
seen. On July 28, 1821, Peru was declared inde- 
pendent, and a few days later San Martin was 
invested with supreme command under the title 
of “Protector.” 

But the triumph of the new Protector did not 
last long. For some reason he failed to understand 
that the withdrawal of the royalists from the 
neighborhood of the coast was merely a strategic 
retreat that made the occupation of the capital 
a more or less empty performance. This blunder 
and a variety of other mishaps proved destined 
to blight his military career. Unfortunate in the 
choice of his subordinates and unable to retain their 
confidence; accused of irresolution and even of 
cowardice; abandoned by Cochrane, who sailed 
off to Chile and left the army stranded; incapable 
of restraining his soldiers from indulgence in the 
pleasures of Lima; now severe, now lax in an ad- 
ministration that alienated the sympathies of the 
influential class, San Martin was indeed an un- 
hajrpy figure. It soon became clear that he must 
abandon all hope of ever conquering the citadel of 
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39. 

It is the business of the very few to be inde- 
pendent ; it is a privilege of the strong. And who- 
ever attempts it, even with the best right, but 
without being obliged to do so, proves that he is 
probably not only strong, but also daring beyond 
measure. He enters into a labyrinth, he multiplies 
a thousandfold the dangers which life in itself 
already brings with it ; not the least of which is 
tliat no one can see how and where he loses his 
way, becomes isolated, and is torn piecemeal by 
some minotaur of conscience. Supposing such a 
one comes to grief, it is so far from the compre- 
hension of men that they neither feel it, nor 
sympathise with it And he cannot any longer go 
back ! He cannot even go back again to the 
sympathy of men ! 


30. 

Our deepest insights must — and should — appear 
as follies, and under certain circumstances as crimes, 
when they come unauthorisedly to the ears of those 
who are not disposed and predestined for them. 
The exoteric and the esoteric, as they were formerly 
distinguished by phiIoso[)hcrs — among the Indians, 
as among the Greeks, Persians, and Mussulmans, 
in short, wherever people believed in gradations of 
rank and noi^ in equality and equal rights^ — are not 
so much in contradistinction to one another in 
respect to the exoteric class, standing without, and 
viewing, estimating, measuring, and judging from 
the outside, and not from the in.side ; the more 
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representative of Bolivar, urged annexation to Co- 
lombia; still others regarded absolute independence 
as most desirable. Under these circumstances 
Sucre for a while made little headway against the 
royalists concentrated in the mountainous parts of 
the country, despite the partial support he received 
from troops which were sent by the southern com- 
mander. At length, on May 24, 1822, scaling the 
flanks of the volcano of Pichincha, near the capital 
town of Quito itself, he delivered the blow for 
freedom. Here Bolivar, who had fought his way 
overland amid tremendous difficulties, joined him 
and started for Guayaquil, where he and San 
Martin were to hold their memorable interview. 

No characters in Spani.sh American history have 
called forth so much controversy about their re- 
spective merits and demerits as these two heroes of 
independence — Bolivar and San Martin. Even 
now it seems quite impossible to obtain from the 
admirers of either an opinion that does full justice 
to both; and foreigners who venture to pass judg- 
ment are almost certain to provoke criticism from 
one set of partisans or the other. Both Bolivar and 
San Martin were sons of country gentlemen, aristo- 
cratic by lineage and devoted to the cause of inde- 
pendence- Bolivar was alert, dauntless, brilliant, 
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impetuous; vehemently patriotic, and. yet often ca- 
pricious, domineering, vain, ostentatious, and dis- 
dainful of moral considerations — a masterful man, 
fertile in intellect, fluent in speech and with pen, 
an inspiring leader and one born to command in 
state and army. Quite as earnest, equally cou- 
rageous, and upholding in private life a higher 
standard of morals, San Martin was relatively 
calm, cautious, almost taciturn in manner, and 
slower in thought and action. He was primarily a 
soldit'r, fitted to organi;;e and <!onduet expeditions, 
rat Ikt than a man (mdowed with that supreme con- 
fidence in him.self which brings enthusiasm, affec- 
tion, and loyalty in its train. 

When San Martin arrivi'd at (luayaquil, late in 
July. 182‘2, his hope of annexing the province of 
Quito to Peru was rudely .shattx'red by the news 
that Bolivar had already dt'clared it a part of 
Colombia. Though it was outwardly cordial and 
(‘ven effusive, the meeting of the two men held out 
no jiro.spect of acfrord. In an interchange of views 
which la.ste<l but a few hours, mutual suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, and resentment jirevented their reaching an 
effective understanding. The Protector, it would 
seem, thought the Liberator actuated by a bound- 
less ambition that would not endure resistance. 
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32. 

Throughout the longest period of human history 
— one calls it the prehistoric period — the value or 
non-value of an action was inferred from its con- 
sequences ; the action in itself was not taken into 
consideration, any more than its origin ; but pretty 
much as in China at present, where the distinction 
or disgrace of a child redounds to its parents, the 
retro-operating power of success or failure was what 
induced men to think well or ill of an action. I-et 
us call this period the period of mankind ; 
the imperative, “ know thyself!’^ was then still un- 
known. — In the last ten thousand years, on the 
other hand, on certain large portions of the earth, 
one has gradually got so far, that one no longer lets 
the consequences of an action, but its origin, decide 
with regard to its worth : a great achievement as a 
whole, an important refinement of vision and of 
criterion, the unconscious effect of the supremacy 
of aristocratic values and of the belief in “ origin,” 
the mark of a period which may be designated in 
the narrower sense as the moral one : the first 
attempt at self-knowledge is thereby made. In- 
stead of the consequences, the origin — what an 
inversion of perspective! And assuredly an in- 
version effected only after long struggle an<l 
wavering ! To be sure, an ominous new superstition, 
a peculiar narrowness of interpretation, attained 
supremacy precisely thereby : the origin of an action 
was interpreted in the most definite sense j)Ossiblc, 
as origin out of an inteniion ; people were ag:rccd 
in the belief that the value of an action lay in the 
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value of its intention. The intention as the sole 
origin and antecedent history of an action : under 
the influence of this prejudice moral praise and 
blame have been bestowed, and men have judged 
and even philosophised almost up to the present 
day. — Is it not possible, however, that the necessity 
may now have arisen of again making up our minds 
with regard to the reversing and fundamental shift- 
ing of values, owing to a new self-consciousness and 
acuteness in man — is it not possible that we may 
be standing on the threshold of a period which to 
begin with, would be distinguished negatively as 
ultra-moral: nowadays when, at least amongst us 
immoralists, the suspicion arises that the decisive 
value of an action lies precisely in that which is 7iot 
intentional^ and that all its intcntionalness, all that 
is seen, sensible, or “ sensed ” in it, belongs to its 
surface or skin — which, like every skin, betrays 
something, but conceals still more ? In short, we 
believe that the intention is only a sign or symptom, 
which first requires an explanation — a sign, more- 
over, which has too many interpretations, and 
consequently hardly any meaning in itself alone: 
that morality, in the sense in which it has been 
understood hitherto, as intention-morality, has been 
a prejudice, perhaps a prematiirencss or preliminari- 
ness, probably soincthing of tlicsainc rank as astro- 
logy and alchemy, but in any case something which 
must be surmounted. The surmou nting of morality, 
in a certain sense even the self-surmounting of 
morality — let that be the name for the long secret 
labour which has been reserved for the most re- 
fined, tlie most upright, and also tlic most wicked 
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raised by Morelos and his bands of Indian followers 
had been stifled by the capture an<l execution of 
the leader. But the cause of independenc<‘ was not 
dead even if its achievement was to be <‘nlru.ste<I 
to other hands. Eager to emulate the example of 
their brethren in South America, small j)artie.s of 
Spaniards and Creoles fought to overturn thi- 
despotic rule of Ferdinand VII, only to eneount<T 
defeat from the royalists. 'Then came lh<“ IlevolU' 
tion of 1820 in the mother country. Forthwith 
demands were heard for a recognition of the liberal 
regime. Fearful of being displaced from j)ow<*r, 
the viceroy with the support of tlie <‘l<Tgy and ari.s- 
tocracy ordered Agustin de Iturbide, a Creoh? of- 
ficer who had been an active royalist, to <iuell an 
insurrection in the southern i)art of tin* country. 

The choice of this -soldier was unfortunate. 
Personally ambitious and cheri.shing in .secret tin* 
thought of independence, Iturbide, faithh-.ss to hi.s 
trust, entered into negotiations with the insurgents 
which culminated February 24, 1821, in what wa.s 
called the “Plan of Iguula.” It containc<i thr«‘c 
main provisions, or “guarantees,” as they wvrv 
termed: the maintenance of tin* Catholic religion 
to the exclusion of all others; the c.stabli.sliment 
of a constitutional monarchy separate from Spain 
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and ruled by Ferdinand himself, or, if he declined 
the honor, by some other European prince; and the 
union of Mexicans and Spaniards without distinc- 
tion of caste or privilege. A temporary govern- 
ment also, in the form of a junta presided over by 
the viceroy, was to be created ; and provision was 
made for the organisation of an “Army of the 
Three Guarantees.” 

De.spite opposition from the royalists, the plan 
won increasing favor. Powerless to thwart it and 
inclined besules to a policy of conciliation, the new 
viceroy, Juan O’Donoju, agreed to ratify it on con- 
dition — in obedience to a suggestion from Itur- 
bide — that tlie parties concerned should be at lib- 
erty, if thi'y d<;.sired, to choose any one as emperor, 
wh('ther he were of a reigning family or not. There- 
upon, on the 28th of September, the i)rovi.sional 
(lovernment installed at the city of Mexico an- 
nounee<l the consummation of an “ enters) ri.se 
n'udered eternally memorable, which a genius be- 
yon<l all admiration and eulogy, love an<I glory of 
his country, began at Iguala, prosecute<l and car- 
ried into effect, overcoming obstacles almost in- 
.superable” — and <leclared the independence of 
the “ Mexican Empire. ” The act was followed by 
the appointment of a regency to govern until the 
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with which philosophers struggle against being 
deceived. Why not ? It is nothing more than a 
moral prejudice that truth is worth more than 
semblance ; it is, in fact, the worst proved supposi- 
tion in the world. So much must be conceded : 
there could have been no life at all except upon the 
basis of perspective estimates and semblances ; and 
if, with the virtuous enthusiasm and stupidity of 
many philosophers, one wished to do away alto- 
gether with the seeming world’^ — well, granted that 
yoti could do that, — at least nothing of your “ truth ” 
would thereby remain I Indeed, what is it that 
forces us in general to the supposition that there is 
an essential opposition of “ true and ‘‘ false ? Is 
it not enough to suppose degrees of seemingness, 
and as it were lighter and darker shades and 
tones of semblance — different valeurs, as the 
painters say? Why might not the world which 
concerns tis — be a fiction? And to any one who sug- 
gested : “ But to a fiction belongs an originator ? 
— might it not be bluntly replied : Why ? May not 
this ‘‘ belong ” also belong to the fiction ? Is it not 
at length permitted to be a little ironical towards 
the subject, just as towards the predicate and 
object ? Might not the philosopher elevate himself 
above faith in grammar ? All respect to governesses, 
but is it not time that philosophy should renounce 
governess-faith ? 


3S- 

O Voltaire! O humanity! O idiocy! There 
is something ticklish in “the truth,” and in the 
search for the truth ; and if man goes about it too 
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Guatemala, and on September 15, 1821, declared 
the country an independent state. This radical 
act accomplished, the patriot leaders were unable 
to proceed further. Demands for the establishment 
of a federation, for a recognition of local auton- 
omy, for annexation to Mexico, were all heard, 
and none, except the last, was answered. While 
the “Imperialists” and “Republicans” were argu- 
ing it out, a message from Emperor Agustin an- 
nounced that he would not allow the new state to 
remain independent. On submission of the matter 
to a vote of the cabildos, most of them approved 
reunion with the northern neighbor. Salvador 
alone among the provinces held out until troop.s 
from Mexico overcame its resistance. 

On the continents of America, Spain haul now 
lost nearly all its possessions. In 1822 the United 
States, which had already acquired East Florida on 
its own account, led off in recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the several republics. Only in Peru 
and Charcas the royalists still battled on behalf 
of the mother country. In the West Indies, Santo 
Domingo followed the lead of its sister colonie.s on 
the mainland by asserting in 1821 its independence; 
but its brief independent life was snuflfed out by the 
n<‘groes of Haiti, once more a republic, who spread 
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their control over the entire island. Cuba al.so felt 
the impulse of the times. But, apart from the 
agitation of secret societies like the “Rays and 
Suns of Bolivar,” which was soon checked, the 
colony remained tranquil. 

In Portuguese America the knowledge of what 
had occurred throughout the Spanish dominions 
could not fail to awaken a desire for indepentlence. 
The Prince Regent was well aware of the <liscon- 
tent of the Brazilians, but he thought to allay it 
by substantial concessions. In 1815 he proee<‘<led 
to elevate the colony to substantial equality with 
the mother country by joining them un<k*r tlu‘ 
title of “United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 
the Algarves. ” The next year the Prince Regent 
himself became King under the name of John IV. 
The flame of discontent, nevertheless, continued 
to smolder. Republican outbreaks, though quclhxl 
without much difficulty, recurred. Even tin* re- 
forms which had been instituted by John himself 
while Regent, and which had assured freer com- 
munication with the world at large, only empha- 
sized more and more the absurdity of pennitting 
a feeble little land like Portugal to retain its hold 
upon a region so extensive and valuable as Brazil 
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The events of 1820 in Portugal hastened the 
movement toward independence. Fired by the 
success of their Spanish comrades, the Portuguese 
liberals forthwith rose in revolt, demanded the es- 
tablishment of ii limited monarchy, and insisted 
that the King return to his people. In similar 
fashion, also, they drew up a constitution which 
provided for the representation of Brazil by depu- 
ties in a future Cortes. Beyond this they would 
concede no special i)rivileges to the colony. In- 
deed their idea seems to have been that, with 
the King onc-e more in Lisbon, their own liberties 
would Ix' secure and tho.se of Brazil would be re- 
duced to what were befitting a mere dependency. 
Yielding to the in<witable, the King decided to 
return to Portugal, leaving the young Crown 
Princ!e to act as Ib'gent in the colony. A critical 
moment for the little country and its big dominion 
oversea had indubitably arrived. John under- 
stood! the trend of tlu' times, for on the eve of his 
departure he said to his son: “Pedro, if Brazil is to 
separate itself from Portugal, as seems likely, you 
tak<‘ the crown yourself before any one else gets it ! ” 
Pedro was liberal in sentiment, popular among 
the Brazilians, and well-disposed toward the as- 
I>irations of the country for a larger measure of 
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freedom, and yet not blind to the interests of the 
dynasty of Braganza. He readily listened to the 
urgent pleas of the leaders of the separatist party 
against obeying the repressive mandates of the 
Cortes. Laws which abolished the central govern- 
ment of the colony and made the various provinces 
individually subject to Portugal he declined to 
notice. With equal promptness he refused to heed 
an order bidding him return to Portugal imme- 
diately. To a delegation of prominent Brazilians 
he said emphatically: “For the good of all and the 
general welfare of the nation, I shall stay. ” More 
than that, in May, 1822, he accepted from the 
municipality of Bio de Janeiro the title of “Per- 
petual and Constitutional Defender of Brazil,” 
and in a series of proclamations urged the people 
of the country to begin the great work of emancipa- 
tion by forcibly resisting, if needful, any attenq)! 
at coercion. 

Pedro now believed the moment had come to 
take the final step. While on a journey through 
the province of Sao Paulo, he was overtaken on the 
7th of September, near a little stream called the 
Ypiranga, by messengers with dispatches from 
Portugal. Finding that the Cortes had annulled 
his acts and declared his ministers guilty of 
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treason, Pt'dro forthwith proelaimed Brazil an inde- 
pt'mlent stato. The “ cry of Ypiranga ” was echoed 
with tremendous <'nthu.siasm throughout the coun- 
try. When Pedro uppeanai in the theater at Rio 
<1«‘ Janeiro, a few days later, wearing on his arm a 
rihl)on on which wen- inscriht-d the words “Inde- 
pendence or Death,” !i<* was given a tumultuous 
ovation. On I Ik- first <lay of December the youth- 
ful monarch assuiiKsl the title of Emperor, and 
Brazil thereupon took its place among the nations 
of America. 



CHAPTER IV 


PLOUGHING THE SEA 

When the La Plata Congress at Tucum4n took the 
decisive action that severed the bond with Spain, 
it uttered a prophecy for all Spanish America. To 
quote its language: “Vast and fertile regions, cli- 
mates benign and varied, abundant means of 
subsistence, treasures of gold and .silver . . . and 
fine production.s of every sort will attract to our 
continent innumerable thousands of immigrants, 
to whom we .shall open a safe plac<^ of nduge and 
extend a beneficemt i)rotection.” More hopeful 
still were the words of a .spokesman for another 
independent country: “Unite<l, neither the empire 
of the As.syrian.s, the Medes or the P(‘rsians, the 
Macedonian or the Homan Empire, can ever be 
compared with this colossal repulilic.” 

Very different was the vision of Bolivar. While 
a refugee in Jamaica he wrote: “W'^e are a little 
human .species; we po.ssess a world apart . . . new 

HR 
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in almost all the arts an<i sciences, anti yet old, 
after a fashion, in the uses of civil society. . . . 
Neither Indians nor Europeans, we are a species 
that lies midway. ... Is if conceivable that a 
p<‘opI(‘ recently fre<“d of its chains can launch itself 
into the sphere of liberty without .shattering its 
wings, like Icarus, anti plunging into the aby.ss.^ 
Such a prodigy is inconceivable, never beheld. ” 
Toward the close of his career he tleclaretl: “The 
majority are nientizost, mulattoes, Indians, anti ne- 
groes. An ignorant pTOple is a blunt instniment for 
its own destructif)!!. I’o it liberty means license, 
patriotism means disloyalty, and justice means 
vengeance." “Intiependencc," he exclaimed, “i.s 
the only gootl we have uchievetl, at the cost of 
t'very thing el.se." 

Whether the abounding confitlence of the {)roph- 
ecy or the amvious doubt of the vision would come 
triUN only the future could tell. In IH'si‘2, at all 
evt'iits, optimism was the watch wor<l and the total 
exclusion t»f Spain from South America the goal of 
Bolivar and his lieutenants, as they started sout h- 
ward to <-omplel<‘ the work of <*mancipation which 
hatl been begun by Sun Martin. 

The patriots of I*«‘ru, in<lee<l, IumI fallen into 
straits .so desperate that an apjjeal to the Liberator 
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offered tlie only hope of salvation. While tlie roy- 
alists niicier th<*ir al>h^ and vigilant leacier, Jose 
Cant.erac*, (•ontiniH*d tostrengtlnni their gras|) upon 
the inferior of tlie country arni to upliold tlie 
power of the vieinw, th<‘ I^resid(‘nt chosen by the 
Congrt\ss liad htnai <lriven by the (‘runny from la’ma. 
A number of tlu‘ legislators in wratli tluTempon d(‘- 
clared th(‘ IVesidcmt d(‘pos(‘d. Not to b(‘ outdone, 
that fimet ionary on his part declanHi tlu‘ Congr(\ss 
dissolved. The* inak*ont(*n!s imnu*diately pro- 
c(*(*ded to el(*et a ru*w chief inagistrat<*, thus bring- 
ing twoPrc*sid(mts into tlu* fi(*ld and inaugurating a 
spe(*taeh‘d(‘stined to b<*eonu‘ all tooeonunon in tlu* 
suhs(‘<|uent annals of Spanish Anu*riea. 

Wh(*n Bolivar arriv<*d at Callao, tlu* s(*aport of 
Lima, in S(*pt «*mb(‘r, lu* ac‘t(*d with proinjit 

vigor. II(* (*xp(*lled oiu* Pn'suhmt, (*onv(*rt(*d tlie 
otlu'r info a passivi* instninu*nt of his will, d(*elined 
topromulgiitea eonstitution that tlu* (kmgr(*ss had 
prepar(‘d, and, aft(‘r olitaining from that body an 
appointnH‘nf to supnmu* eommand, disHolv(*d tfu* 
(!ongrc\ss without furl fu*r ado. \ bifortuimtely none 
of th(*s(* radi<*al nu‘asur<‘s had any perc*epiihle ef- 
f(‘(*t upon tin* military situation. Though Bolivar 
gather«*d tog(*ilH*r an army imuh* up of Colombians, 
P(*ruvianH, and remnants of San Martin’s forc*(% 
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many months elapsed before he could venture upon 
a serious campaign. Then events in Spain played 
into his hands. The reaction that had followed 
the restoration of Ferdinand VII to absolute pow- 
er crossed the ocean and split the royalists into op- 
posing factions. Quick to seize the chance thus 
afforded, Bolivar marched over the Andes to the 
plain of Junin. There, on August 6, 1824, he re- 
pelled ah onslaught by Canterac and drove that 
leader back in headlong flight. Believing, how- 
ever, that the position he held was too perilous to 
risk an offensive, he entrusted the military com- 
mand to Sucre and returned to headquarters. 

The royalists had now come to realize that only 
a supreme effort could save them. They must over- 
whelm Sucre before reinforcements could reach 
him, and to this end an army of upwards of ten 
thousand was assembled. On the 9th of December 
it encountered Sucre and his six thousand soldiers 
in the valley of Ayacucho, or “ Corner of Death,” 
where the patriot general had entrenched his army 
with admirable skill. The result was a total de- 
feat for the royalists — the Waterloo of Spain in 
South America. The battle thus won by ragged 
and hungry soldiers — whose countersign the night 
before had been “bread and cheese” — threw off 
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the yoke of the mother country forever. The vici*- 
roy fell wounded into their hands and Canterac 
surrendered. On receipt of the glorious news, the 
people of Lima greeted Bolivar with wild enthusi- 
asm. A Congress prolonged his dictatorship amid 
adulations that bordered on the grotesque. 

Eastward of Peru in the vast mountainous region 
of Charcas, on the very heights of South Amer- 
ica, the royalists still found a refuge. In January, 
1825, a patriot general at the town of La Paz under- 
took on his own responsibility to declare the entire 
province independent, alike of Spain, Peru, and the 
United Provinces of La Plata. This action was 
too precipitous, not to say presumptuous, to suit 
Bolivar and Sucre. The better to control the situa- 
tion, the former went up to La Paz and the latter 
to Chuquisaca, the capital, where a Congress was to 
assemble for the purpose of imparting a more or- 
derly turn to affairs. Under the direction of the 
“Marshal of Ayacucho,” as Sucre was now calltKl, 
the Congress issued on the 6th of August a formal 
declaration of independence. In honor of the Lib- 
erator it christened the new republic “Bolivar” 
— later Latinized into “Bolivia” — and conferred 
upon him the presidency so long as he might choose 
> remain. In November, 1826, a new Congress 
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which had been summoned to draft a constitution 
accepted, with slight modifications, an instrument 
that the Liberator himself had prepared. That 
body also renamed the capital "‘Sucre” and chose 
the hero of Ayacucho as President of the republic. 

Now, the Liberator thought, was the opportune 
moment to impose upon his territorial namesake 
a constitution embodying his ideas of a stable 
government which would give Spanish Americans 
eventually the political experience they needed. 
Providing for an autocracy represented by a life 
President, it ran the gamut of aristocracy and 
democracy, all the way from “censors” for life, 
who were to watch over the due enforcement of 
the laws, down to senators and “tribunes” chosen 
l)y electors, who in turn were to be named by a 
select citizenry. Whenever actually present in 
the territory of the republic, the Liberator was to 
enjoy supreme command, in case he wished to 
exercise it. 

In 1826 Simon Bolivar stood at the zenith of his 
glory and power. No adherents of the Spanish 
regime were left in South America to menace the 
freedom of its independent states. In January 
a resistance kept up for nine years by a handful of 
royalists lodged on the remote island of Chiloe, off 
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the southern coast of Chile, had been broken, and 
the garrison at the fortress of Callao had laid down 
its arms after a valiant struggle. Among Spanish 
Americans no one was comparable to the marvelous 
man who had founded three great republics stretch- 
ing from the Caribbean Sea to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. Hailed as the “Liberator” and the “Terror 
of Despots,” he was also acclaimed by the people 
as the “Redeemer, the First-Born Son of the New 
World!” National destinies were committed to 
his charge, and equestrian statues were erected 
in his honor. In the popular imagination he was 
ranked with Napoleon as a peerless conqueror, 
and with Washington as the father of his coun- 
try. That megalomania should have seized the 
mind of the Liberator under circumstances like 
these is not strange. 

Ever a zealous advocate of large states, Bolivar 
was an equally ardent partisan of confederation. 
As president of three republics ■— of Colombia 
actually, and of its satellites, Peru ami Bolivia, 
through his lieutenants — he could afford now to 
carry out the plan that he had long since cherished 
of assembling at the town of Panama, on Colom- 
bian soil, an “august congress” representative of 
the independent countries of America. Here, on the 
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istlinnis created by nature to join the continents, 
the nations created by men should foregather and 
proclaim fraternal accord. Presenting to the au- 
tocratic governments of Europe a solid front of 
resistance to their pretensions as well as a visible 
symbol of unity in sentiment, such a Congress by 
in(H‘ting i)eriodicaIly would also promote friend- 
ship among the republics of the western hemi- 
sphere and supply a convenient means of settling 
ilieir <lisputes. 

At this time the United States was regai'ded by 
its sister republics with all the affection which grati- 
tude for services rendered to the cause of emancipa- 
tion C‘ouId evoke. Was it not itself a republic, its 
p(H)ple a democracy, its development astounding, 
and its future radiant with hope? The pronounce- 
ment of President Monroe, in 1823, protesting 
against interference on the part of European 
powers with the liberties of independent America, 
afforded the clearest j)ossible proof that the great 
northern republic was a natural protector, guide, 
ami friend whose advice and cooperation ought to 
bt' invoked. The United States was accordingly 
askt^l to take part in the assembly — not to con- 
c*ert military measures, but simply to join its fel- 
lows to the southward in a solemn proclamation of 
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sort of history the problem of knowledge a?id con- 
scie^ice has hitherto had in the souls of homines 
religiosi, a person would perhaps himself have to 
possess as profound, as bruised, as immense an ex- 
perience as the intellectual conscience of Pascal ; 
and then he would still require that wide -spread 
heaven of clear, wicked spirituality, which, from 
above, would be able to oversee, arrange, and 
effectively formulise this mass of dangerous and 
painful experiences. — But who could do me this 
service! And who would have time to wait for 
such servants ! — they evidently appear too rarely, 
they are so improbable at all times! Eventually 
one must do everything oneself in order to know 
something ; which means that one has much to do ! 
— But a curiosity like mine is once for all the most 
agreeable of vices — pardon me! I mean to say 
that the love of truth has its reward in heaven, and 
already upon earth. 


46. 

Faith, such as early Christianity desired, and nc)t 
infrequently achieved in the midst of a sceptical 
and southernly free-spirited world, which had cen- 
turies of struggle between philosophical schools 
behind it and in it, counting besides the education 
in tolerance which the imperium Romanum gave— 
this faith is not that sincere, austere slave- faith by 
which perhaps a Luther or a Cromwell, or some 
other northern barbarian of the spirit remained 
attached to his God and Christianity ; it is much 
rather the faith of Pascal, which resembles in a 
terrible maimer a continuous suicide of reason— a 
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a general acceptance of the principles of his auto- 
cratic constitution, the surer were his followers that 
he coveted royal honors. In December he imposed 
his instrument upon Peru. Then he learned that 
a meeting in Venezuela, presided over by Paez, 
had declared itself in favor of separation from 
Colombia. Hardly had he left Peru to check 
this movement when an uprising at Lima de- 
posed his representative and led to the summons 
of a Congress which, in June, 1827, restored the 
former constitution and chose a new President. 
In Quito, also, the government of the unstable 
dictator was overthrown. 

Alarmed by symptoms of disaffection which also 
appeared in the western part of the republic, Boli- 
var hurried to Bogotd. There in the hope of re- 
moving the growing antagonism, he offered his “ ir- 
revocable” resignation, as he had done on more 
tlian one occasion before. Though the malcon- 
tents declined to accept his withdrawal from office, 
they insisted upon his calling a constitutional con- 
vention. Meeting at Ocafia, in April, 1828, that 
body proceeded to abolish the life tenure of the 
presidency, to limit the powers of the executive, 
and to increase those of the legislature. Bolivar 
managed to quell the opposition in dictatorial 
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fashion; but his prestige had by this time fallen so 
low that an attempt was made to assassinate him. 
The severity with which he punished the conspira- 
tors served only to diminish still more the popular 
confidence which he had once enjoyed. Even in 
Bolivia his star of destiny had set. An outbreak 
of Colombian troops at the capital forced the faith- 
ful Sucre to resign and leave the country. The con- 
stitution was then modified to meet the demand 
for a less autocratic government, and a new chief 
magistrate was installed. 

Desperately the Liberator strove to ward off the 
impending collapse. Though he recovered pos- 
session of the division of Quito, a year of warfare 
failed to win back Peru, and he was compelled to 
renounce all pretense of governing it. Feeble in 
body and distracted in mind, he condemned bit- 
terly the machinations of his enemies. ‘'There is 
no good faith in Colombia, ” he exclaimed, “neither 
among men nor among nations. Treaties are pa- 
per; constitutions, books; elections, combats; lib- 
erty, anarchy, and life itself a torment.” 

But the hardest blow was yet to fall. Late in 
December, 1829, an assembly at Caracas declared 
Venezuela a separate state. The great republic was 
rent in twain, and even what was left soon split 
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aparl. In May, IHSO, came the final crash. The 
('onKi'css at Bogota drafted a constitution, provid- 
ing for a separate republic to bear the old Span- 
ish name of “New (irana<la, ” accepted definitely 
the resignation of Bolivar, and granted him a pen- 
sion. Vi'iiezuela, his native land, set up a con- 
gress of its own and <lemande<l that he be exiled. 
'I'he division of (^uito <leclare<l itself independent, 
under I lie naiiu' of the “Republic of the Equator” 
(Ecuador). Kvi'rywhere the artificial handiwork 
of the Liberator lay in ruins. “America is ungov- 
ernahh'. 'I'hose who have served in the revolution 
hav«‘ piouglHsl tin- sea,” was his despairing cry. 

Stricken to d«-ath, the fallen hero retired to an 
estate near Santa Marla. Here, like his famous 
rival, San Martin, in France, he found hospitality 
at the hands of a Spaniard. On December 17, 
IKttO, the Lilierator gave* up his troubled soul. 

While Bolivar's gr<‘al ri'puhlic was falling apart, 
the I'niteil Brovinc<*.s of La Plata had lost prac- 
tically all .semhlan<-e of cohesion. Bo broad were 
their notions of liberty that the .several provinces 
maintained a substantial indepenilence of one 
allot h«*r, while within <‘iu-h province the caudillos, 
or parti.san chieftains, fought among themselves. 
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Buenos Aires alone managed to preserve a measure 
of stability. This comparative peace was due to 
the financial and commercial measures devised by 
Bernardino Rivadavia, one of the most capable 
statesmen of the time, and to the energetic manner 
in which disorder was suppressed by Juan Manuel 
de Rosas, commander of the gauchoy or cowboy, 
militia. Thanks also to the former leader, the 
provinces were induced in 1826 to join in framing 
a constitution of a unitary character, which vested 
in the administration at Buenos Aires the power 
of appointing the local governors and of control- 
ling foreign affairs. The name of the country 
was at the same time changed to that of the 
.'‘Argentine Confederation” — a Latin rendering 
of "La Plata.” 

No sooner had Rivadavia assumed the presi- 
dency under the new order of things than dissen- 
sion at home and warfare abroad threatened to 
destroy all that he had accomplished. Ignoring 
the terms of the constitution, the provinces had 
already begun to reject the supremacy of Buenos 
Aires, when the outbreak of a struggle with Brazil 
forced the contending parties for a while to unite 
in the face of the common enemy. As before, the 
object of international dispute was the region of 
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to say, in our more German souls ! — ‘‘ Disons done 
hardiumit que la religion est tm prodtiit de Ilhomnie 
fiormaly qiie F ho mine est le plus dans le vrai quand 
il est le pins religienx et le pins assure (P2t7ie desiinie 
infinie. . . . Oest qiiafid il est bo7i qiFil vent que 
la virt2i corresp07ide d un order Fternel^ dest quand 
il cofiteniple les choses dlnne 7naniere ddsmth'essie 
quHl trouve la mart revoltante et absurde. Cotfmtent 
ne pas supposer que dest darts ces nioments-ld^ que 
Vhomme voit le viieux?'^ . , . These sentences 
are so extremely antipodal to my ears and habits 
of thought, that in my first impulse of rage on 
finding them, I wrote on the margin, “ la niaiserze 
reiigieuse par excellence — until in my later rage I 
even took a fancy to them, these sentences with their 
truth absolutely inverted ! It is so nice and such 
a distinction to liavc one’s own antipodes! 


49 * 

That which is so astonishing in the religious life 
of the ancient Greeks is the irrestrainable stream 
of graiiiude whicli it pours forth — it is a very 
sujjerior kind of man who takes such an attitude 
towards nature and life.—Later on, when the popu- 
lace got the upper hand in Greece, fear became 
rain()ant also in religion ; and Christianity was 
pre|)aring itself. 

50. 

The passion for God : there are churlish, honest- 
hearted, and importunate kinds of it, like that of 
Lutlier the wliolc of Protestantism lacks the 
southern delicaiexxa. There is an Oriental exalta- 
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meant domination by the capital, not only over the 
province of the same name but over the other 
provinces; whereas, to the people of the provinces, 
and even to many of federalist faith in the province 
of Buenos Aires itself, the term stood for the idea of 
a loose confederation in which each provincial gov- 
ernor or chieftain should be practically supreme 
in his own district, so long as lie could maintain 
himself. The Unitaries were oi)ponents of 1)0 tli, 
except in so far as their insistence upon a central- 
ized form of government for the nation would 
necessarily lead to the location of that government 
at Buenos Aires. This peculiar dual contest !)e- 
tween the town and the province of Buenos Aires, 
and of the other jirovinees against either or both, 
persisted for the next sixty years. In 1829, how- 
ever, a prolonged lull set in, when Rosas, the 
gaucho leader, having won in company with ot ht^r 
caudillos a decisive triumph over the IJnitari€\s, 
entered the capital and took supreme commntuL 
In Chile the course of events Iiad assumed quite 
a different aspect. Here, in 1818, a species of (con- 
stitution had been adopted l)y p()£>ular voti^ in a 
manner that appeared to show remarkable unanim- 
ity, for the books in which the ''ayes*’ and "noes ’’ 
were to be recorded contained no entries in the* 
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world learned to have a new fear before him, they 
divined a new power, a strange, still unconquered 
enemy: — it was the “ Will to Power ” which obliged 
them to halt before the saint. They had to question 
him. 


52. 

In the Jewish “Old Testament,'* the book of 
divine justice, there are men, things, and sayings on 
such an immense scale, that Greek and Indian 
literature has nothing to compare with it. One 
stands with fear and reverence before those stu- 
pendous remains of what man was formerly, and 
one has sad thoughts about old Asia and its little 
out-pushed peninsula Europe, which would like, by 
all means, to figure before Asia as the “ Progress of 
Mankind.” To be sure, he who is himself only a 
slender, tame house-animal, and knows only the 
wants of a house-animal (like our cultured people 
of to-day, including the Christians of “ cultured '* 
Christianity), need neither be amazed nor even sad 
amid those ruins — the taste for the Old Testament 
is a touchstone with respect to “great** and “small ** : 
perhaps he will find that the New Testament, the 
book of grace, still appeals more to his heart (there 
is much of the odour of the genuine, tender, stupid 
beadsman and petty soul in it). To have bound up 
this New Testament (a kind of rococo of taste in 
every respect) along with the Old Testament into 
one book, as the “ Bible,** as “The Book in Itself,** 
is perhaps the greatest audacity and “ sin against 
the Spirit** which literary Europe has upon its 
conscience. 
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Bigwigs (pelucones) and Greenhorns {'pi'piolos)^ as 
the adherents of the one derisively dubbed the 
partisans of the other. Although in the ups and 
downs of the struggle two constitutions were 
adopted, neither sufficed to quiet the agitation. 
Not until 1830 , when the Liberals sustaine<l an 
utter defeat on the field of battle, did the country 
enter upon a period of quiet progress along (con- 
servative lines. From that time onward it pre- 
sented a surprising contrast to its fellow republics, 
which were beset with afflictions. 

Far to the northward, the Empire of Mexico 
set up by Iturbide in 1822 was doomed to u sp('edj' 
fall. "‘Emperor by divine providence, ” that am- 
bitious adventurer inscribed on his coins, but Ins 
countrymen knew that the bayonets of his soldiers 
were the actual mainstay of his pretentious title. 
Neither his earlier career nor the size of his follow- 
ing was sufficiently impressive to assure him popu- 
lar support if the military prop gave way. Ilis 
lavish expenditures, furthermore, and his arbitrarj' 
replacement of the Congress by a docile body which 
would authorize forced loans at his command, 
steadily undermined his position. Apart from the 
faults of Iturbide himself, the popular sentiment of 
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a country bordering immediately upon the United 
States could not fail to be colored by the ideas and 
institutions of its great neighbor. So, too, the 
example of what had been accomplished, in form 
at least, by their kinsmen elsewhere in America 
was bound to wield a potent influence on the minds 
of the Mexicans. As a result, their desire for a 
republic grew stronger from day to day. 

Iturbide, in fact, had not enjoyed his exalted 
rank five months when Antonio L6pez de Santa 
Anna, a young officer destined later to become a 
conspicuous figure in Mexican history, started 
a revolt to replace the “Empire” by a republic. 
Though he failed in his object, two of Iturbide’s 
generals joined the insurgents in demanding a 
restoration of the Congress — an act which, as the 
hapless “Emperor” perceived, would amount to 
his dethronement. Realizing his impotence, Itur- 
bulo summoned the Congress and announced his 
abdication. But instead of recognizing this pro- 
<-edure, that body declared his accession itself null 
and void; it agreed, however, to grant him a pension 
if he would leave the country and reside in Italy. 
With this disposition of his person Iturbide com- 
plied; but he soon wearied of exile and persuaded 
himself that he would not lack supporters if he 
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tried to regain iiis former control in Mexico. I'liis 
venture he decided to make in complete ignoranct' 
of a decree ordering his summary execution if 1 k‘ 
dared to set foot again on Mexican soil. He had 
hardly landed in July, 1824, when he was seize<I 
and shot. 

Since a constituent assembly had declared itself 
in favor of establishing a federal form of republic 
patterned after that of the United Stat<^s, the pro- 
mulgation of a constitution followed on Octolxu- 4. 
1824, and Guadalupe Victoria, one of th<‘ l<‘a<ler.s 
in the revolt against Iturbide, was cho.sen rr(‘si< U-nt 
of the United Mexican States. Though eonsid<‘ra- 
ble unrest prevailed toward the close of his U-nii, 
the new President manage<l to retain his odici* for 
the allotted four years. In most respects, how- 
ever, the new order of things opened auspiciously. 
In November, 1825, the surrender of the fortri'ss of 
San Juan de Ulua, in the harbor of Vera Gru/., Iian- 
ished the last remnant of Spanish pow<T, and two 
years later the suppression of plots for the nsslora- 
tion of Ferdinand VII, coupled with the expulsion 
of a large number of Spaniards, helped to r<‘slore 
calm. There were those even who dared to ho|)<‘ 
that the federal system would operate as smoothly 
in Mexico as it had done in the United Stall's. 
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But the political organization of a country so 
different from its northern neighbor in popu- 
lation, traditions, and practices, could not rest 
merely on a basis of imitation, even more or less 
modified. The artificiality of the fabric became ap- 
parent enough as soon as ambitious individuals and 
groups of malcontents concerted measures to mold 
it into a likeness of reality. Two main political 
factions soon appeared. For the form they as- 
sumed British and American influences were 
responsible. Adopting a kind of Masonic organi- 
zation, the Conservatives and Centralists called 
thenuselves Escoce-ses- (Scottish-RiteMen), whereas 
the Radicals and Federalists took the name of 
Yorkinoa (York-Rite Men). Whatever their re- 
spective slogans and professions of political faith, 
they were little more than personal followers of ri- 
val generals or politicians who yearned to occupy 
the presidential chair. 

Upon the downfall of Iturbide, the malcontents 
in Central America bestirred themselves to throw 
off the Mexican yoke. On July 1 , 1 823, a Congress 
dec lared the region an independent republic under 
the; name of the “United Provinces of Central 
America. ” In November of the next year, fol- 
lowing the precedent established in Mexico, and 
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Amongst these, for instance, who are at present 
living apart from religion in Germany, I find “ free- 
thinkers ” of diversified species and origin, but above 
all a majority of those in whom laboriousness from 
generation to generation has dissolved the religious 
instincts ; so that they no longer know what purpose 
religions serve, and only note their existence in the 
world with a kind of dull astonishment. They feel 
themselves alread}/ fully occupied, these good people, 
be it by their business or by their pleasures, not to 
mention the ‘‘ Fatherland,” and the newspapers, and 
their “ family duties ” ; it seems that they have no 
time whatever left for religion ; and above all, it is 
not obvious to them whether it is a question of a 
new business or a new pleasure — for it is impossible, 
they say to themselves, that people should go to 
church merely to spoil their tempers. They are by 
no means enemies of religious customs ; should 
certain circumstances, State affairs perhaps, require 
their participation in such customs, they do what is 
required, as so many things are done — with a 
patient and unassuming seriousness, and without 
much curiosity or discomfort they live too much 
apart and outside to feel even the necessity for a for 
or agahist in such matters. Among those indifferent 
persons may be reckoned nowadays thje majority 
of German Protestants of the middle classes, 
especially in the great laborious centres of trade 
and commerce ; also the majority of laborious 
scholars, and the entire University personnel (with 
the exception of the tlieologians, whose existence 
and possibility there always gives psychologists new 
and more subtle puzzles to solve). On the part of 
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political system for which the country was not 
[jrepared, they established a constitutional mon- 
archy. But Brazil itself was too vast and its inte- 
rior too difficult of access to allow it to become all at 
onc<‘ a unit, either in organization or in spirit. The 
idea of national solidarity had as yet made scant 
progress. The old rivalry which existed between 
t he [)rovinces of the north, dominated by Bahia or 
Pernambuco, an<l those of the south, controlled bj- 
Rio de Janeiro or Sao Paulo, still made itself felt. 
What the Empire amounted to, therefore, was an 
agglomeration of provinces, held together by the 
personal prestige of a young monarch. 

Since the mother country still held i)art.s of 
northern Brazil, the Km[)eror entruste<l the ener- 
g('tic Cochrane, who ha<l performe<l such valiant 
servic<' for Chile and P<‘ru, with the ta.sk of expel- 
ling th(‘ foreign .soldi<*ry. When this had becm 
accoinplislu'd and a r<“publican outbreak in the 
saiiH' r<‘gion ha<I been .suppres.se<l, the more difficult 
lask of satisfying all partit's by a constitution haxl 
to !»(' unth'rtaken. 'I'lien' were jxarti.sans of mon- 
urcli\' ami advocatx's of n'publicanism, men of con- 
servativt' and of liberal .sym{)athies; dLsagrx'ements, 
also, Ix'lweea tlux Brazilians and th(‘ nativx* Portu- 
giu'se residents wt're frexjuent. So far as po.ssible 
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Pedro desired to meet popular desir<«, and yi*t 
without imposing too many limitations on t lie mon- 
archy itself. But in the assembly ealleil to draft 
the constitution the liberal rnemb(*rs imwle a deter- 
mined effort to introduce republican forms. I*e- 
dro thereupon di.ssolve<I that fiotly and in 
promulgated a con.stitution of his own. 

The popularity of the Kmpi'ror tluTcafter soon 
began to wane, partly becau.se of the .scaiulalon.s 
character of his private life, and partly Ix'cau.si- he 
declined to observe constitutional restrictions an<I 
chose his ministers at will. Mis insistent war in 
Portugal to uphold the claims of his ilanghtiT to 
the throne betrayed, or .seemeil to betray, dynast ie 
ambitions. His inability to hohl llruguay as a 
Brazilian province, an<l his continued retiaifioii 
of foreign soldiers who ha<l been ('inployed in flu* 
struggle with the Argcntini' Conh'deration, for the 
apparent purpo.se of qiu'lling [lossibh* insurr<*clion.s 
in the future, bred much discontent. So also did 
the restraints he lai<l upon the pre.ss, which bail 
been infected by tlu^ liberal movem<*nt.s in neigh- 
boring republics. When lu* faih‘<l to subdut* tlu*s«* 
outbreaks, his rule became all tin* more di.scT<‘dit<‘d. 
Thereupon, menaced by a dangerous uprising at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1831, he abdicated the throiu* in 
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favor of his son, Pedro, then five years of age, and 
set sail for Portugal. 

Under the influence of Great Britain the small 
European mother country had in 1825 recognized 
the independence of its big transatlantic domin- 
ion; but it was not until 1836 that the Cortes of 
Spain authorized the Crown to enter upon nego- 
tiations looking to the same action in regard to the 
eleven republics which had sprung out of its colo- 
nial domain. Even then many years elapsed before 
the mother country acknowledged the independ- 
ence of them all. 



CHAPTER V 


THE AGE OF THE DICTATORrt 

Independence without Iil>erty aiul Ktiitc^hood 
without respect for law an^ phriis(»s wfiich sum tip 
the situation in Spanish Anu‘ri(‘a after the failure 
of Bolivar’s “great (h^sign/’ llie ouIchhiu* was a 
collection of criuh^ rt^puhlics, rac‘kecl hy interna! 
dissension and torn hy mutual jealousy patrim 
boha^H, or “foolish fatherlands,” as one c»f their own 
writers has tenruHl them. 

Now that the bond of unity onc’e supplied by 
Spain had been broken, t he «mtire regicm which had 
been its continental domain in AnuTica dissolved 
awhile into its vlmwnlH. The Spanish language, 
the traditions and customs of the dominant eliiss, 
and a “republican” form of government, were 
practi(!ally the sole ties which rcmaint^d. Laws, to 
be sure, luwl hvrn (*nact<‘<b providing for the im- 
mediate or gradual abolition of negro slavery iiikI 
for an improvement in the status of the liidiiin 

HO 
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and half-caste; but the bulk of the inhabitants, as 
in colonial times, remained outside of the body 
poli tic and social. Though the so-called “ constitu- 
tions” might confer upon the colored inhabitants 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens if they 
could read and write, and even a chance to hold 
oflfice if they could show possession of a sufficient 
income or of a professional title of some sort, their 
usual inability to do either made their privileges 
illusory. Their only share in public concerns lay 
in performing military service at the behest of their 
superiors. Even where the language of the con- 
stitutions did not exclude the colored inhabitants 
directly or indirectly, practical authority was ex- 
ercised by dictators who played the autocrat, or 
by “liberators” who aimed at the enjoyment of 
that function themselves. 

Not all the dictators, however, were selfish 
tyrants, nor all the liberators mere pretenders. 
Disturbed conditions bred by twenty years of 
warfare, antique methods of industry, a backward 
commerce, inadequate means of communication, 
and a population ignorant, superstitious, and scant, 
made a strong ruler more or less indispensable. 
Whatever his official designation, the dictator was 
the logical successor of the Spanish viceroy or 
6 
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captain general, but without the sense of responsi- 
bility or the legal restraint of either. These cir- 
cumstances account for that curious political phase 
in the development of the Spanish American na- 
tions — the presidential despotism. 

On the other hand, the men who denounced op- 
pression, unscrupulousness, and venality, and wlio 
in rhetorical urged the “peoide” 

to overthrow the dictators, were often actuated 
by motives of patriotism, even though they based 
their declarations on assumptions and assertions, 
rather than on principles and facts. Not infre- 
quently a liberator of this sort became “provi- 
sional president” until he himself, or some person 
of his choice, could be elected “constitutional 
president ” — two other institutions more or less 
peculiar to Spanish America. 

In an atmosphere of political theorizing mingled 
with ambition for personal advancement, both 
leaders and followers were professed devotee's of 
constitutions. No people, it was thought, could 
maintain a real republic and be a true democracy 
if they did not possess a written constitution. The 
longer this was, and the more precise its definition 
of powers and liberties, the more authentic the 
republic and the more genuine the democracy was 
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thought to be. In some countries the notion was 
carried still farther by an insistence upon frequent 
changes in the fundamental law or in the actual 
form of government, not so much to meet impera- 
tive needs as to satisfy a zest for experimentation 
or to suit the whims of mercurial temperaments. 
The congresses, constituent assembli<^s, and the 
like, which drew these instruimm is, were supposed 
to be faithful reproductions of similar bodies 
abroad and to represent the popular will. In fa(*t, 
however, they were substantially colonial rahild().s\ 
enlarged into the semblance of a legislature, intent 
upon local or personal concerns, and lacking an\' 
national consciousness. In any casc^ tlu^ imunlxTs 
were apt to be creatures of a r<‘publican d<\spof or 
else delegates of politicians or pc^tty factions. 

Assuming that the lea<lers liad a fairly el<‘ar eon- 
ception of what tliey wanted, even if thc^ mass of 
their adherents did not, it is possible to alint^ 
factions or parties somewhat as follows: on th(‘ om^ 
hand, the unitary, the military, the ch^rical, tln^ con- 
servative, and the moderate; on o(.h<T,f h<‘ fed- 
eralist, the civilian, the lay, th(‘ libera!, ami the 
radical. Interspersed among them W(^re t.h(^ a<l- 
vocates of a presidential or eongr(\ssional sysftun 
like that of the United States, the upholdcTs of 
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a parliamentary regime like that of ’ 
nations, and the supporters of methods ( 
ment of a more experimental kind. Broa( 
ing, the line of cleavage was made by 
concerning the form of government and I 
tions regarding the relations of Church s 
These opinions were mainly a product < 
tionary experience; these convictions, on 
hand, were a bequest from colonial times 
The Unitaries wished to have a syste] 
ernment modeled upon that of Franc 
wanted the various provinces made into 
trative districts over which the national 
should exercise full sway. Their direct o 
the Federalists, resembled to some extent 
federalists rather than the party bearing t 
title in the earlier history of the United S 
even here an exact analogy fails. The 
seek to have the provinces enjoy local se 
ment or to have perpetuated the traditior 
of municipal home rule handed down 
colonial cabildos^ so much as to secure th 
tion of a number of isolated villages or sr 
as sovereign states — which meant tun 
over as fiefs to their local chieftains. F< 
therefore, was the Spanish American < 
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for a feudalism upheld by military lordlets and 
their retainers. 

Among the measures of reform introduced by 
one republic or another during the revolutionary 
period, abolition of the Inquisition had been one 
of the foremost; otherwise comparatively little was 
done to curb the influence of the Church. Indeed 
the earlier constitutions regularly contained arti- 
cles declaring Roman Catholicism the sole legal 
faith as well as the religion of the state, and safe- 
guarding in other respects its prestige in the com- 
munity. Here was an institution, wealthy, proud, 
and influential, which declined to yield its ancient 
prerogatives and privileges and to that end relied 
upon the support of clericals and conservatives who 
disliked innovations of a democratic sort and 
viewed askance the entry of immigrants profess- 
ing an alien faith. Opposed to the Church stood 
governments verging on bankruptcy, desirous of 
exercising supreme control, and dominated by in- 
dividuals eager to put theories of democracy into 
practice and to throw open the doors of the repub- 
lic freely to newcomers from other lands. In the 
opinion of these radicals the Church ought to he 
deprived both of its property and of its monop- 
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to the nation, to which it properly belonged, and 
should be converted into public utilities; the other 
should be made absolutely secular, in order to de- 
stroy clerical influence over the youthful mind. 
In this program radicals and liberals concurred 
with varying degrees of intensity, while the moder- 
ates strove to hold the balance between them and 
their opponents. 

Out of this complex situation civil commotions 
were bound to arise. Occasionally these were real 
wars, but as a rule only skirmishes or sporadic in- 
surrections occurred. They were called “revolu- 
tions,” not because some great principle was 
actually at stake but because the term had been 
popular ever since the struggle with Spain. As a 
designation for movements aimed at securing rota- 
tion in oflBce, and hence control of the treasury, it 
was appropriate enough! At all events, whether 
serious or farcical, the commotions often involved 
an expenditure in life and money far beyond the 
value of the interests affected. Further, both 
the prevalent disorder and the centralization of 
authority impelled the educated and well-to-do 
classes to take up their residence at the seat of 
government. Not a few of the uprisings were, in 
fact, protests on the part of the neglected folk ir 
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the interior of the country against concentration 
of population, wealth, intellect, and power in the 
Spanish American capitals. 

Among the towns of this sort was Buenos Aires. 
Here, in 1829, Rosas inaugurated a career of ru- 
lership over the Argentine Confederation, culmi- 
nating in a despotism that made him the most 
extraordinary figure of his time. Originally a stock- 
farmer and skilled in all the exercises of the cowboy, 
he developed an unusual talent for administration. 
His keen intelligence, supple statecraft, inflexibil- 
ity of purpose, and vigor of action, united to a 
shrewd understanding of human follies and 
sions, gave to his personality a dominance that 
awed and to his word of command a power that 
humbled. Over his fellow chieftains who lu'kl 
the provinces in terrorized subjection, ho won an 
ascendancy that insured compliance with his will. 
The instincts of the multitude he flattered by his 
generous simplicity, while he enlisted the sui)i)ort 
of the responsible class by maintaining order in tlu* 
countryside. The desire, also, of Buenos Aires lo 
be paramount over the other i)rovinces ha<l no 
small share in strengthening his power. 

Relatively honest in money matters, and a 
stickler for precision and uniformity, Rosas sought 
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to govern a nation in the rough-and-ready fashion 
of the stock farm. A creature of his environment, 
no better and no worse than his associates, I ut 
only more capable than they, and absolutely con- 
vinced that pitiless autocracy was the soh* means 
of creating a nation out of chaotic fragments, this 
“Robespierre of South America” earrit'd on his 
despotic sway, regardless of the fury of oi)ponents 
and the menace of foreign intervention. 

During the first three years of his control, how- 
ever, except for the rigorous supi)r<*ssion of unitary 
movements and the muzzling of I Ik; press, few 
signs appeared of the “black night of Argentine 
history” which was soon to close down on tin* 
land. Realizing that the auspicious moment had 
not yet arrived for him to exercise the limitless 
power that he thought needful, h<' <lecline<i an offer 
of reelection from the provincial legislature, in 
the hope that, through a policy of conciliation, 
his successor might fall a prey to the (hwigns of 
the TJnitaries. When this happened, he si'cretly 
stirred up the provinces into a rtmewal of t h<' ear- 
lier disturbances, until the evidence be<'am<‘ over- 
whelming that Rosas alone could bring peace and 
progress out of turmoil and backwardness. Reluc- 
tantly the legislature yielded him the power it 
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knew he wanted . This he would not accept until a 
“popular” vote of some 9000 to 4 confirmed the 
choice. In 1835, accordingly, he became dictator 
for the first of four successive terms of five years. 

Then ensued, notably in Buenos Aires itself, a 
state of affairs at once grotesque and frightful. 
Not content with hunting down and inflicting 
every possible outrage upon those suspected of 
sympathy with the XJnitaries, Rosas forbade them 
to display the light blue and white colors of their 
party device and directed that red, the sign of 
Federalism, should be displayed on all occasions. 
Pink he would not tolerate as being too attenu- 
ated a shade and altogether too suggestive of polit- 
ical trimming ! A band of his followers, made up of 
ruffians, and called the Mazorca, or “Ear of Corn,” 
because of the resemblance of their close fellowship 
to its adhering grains, broke into private houses, 
destroyed everything light blue within reach, and 
maltreated the unfortunate occupants at will. No 
man was safe also who did not give his face a 
leonine aspect by wearing a mustache and side- 
whiskers — emblems, the one of “federalism, ” and 
the other of “independence.” To possess a visage 
bare of these hirsute adornments or a countenance 
too efflorescent in that respect was, under a regime 
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of tonsorial politics, to invite personal disaster, 
Nothing apparently was too cringing or servile t<i 
show how submissive the people w<t<‘ to the mas- 
tery of Rosas. Private vengeanc(‘ and <lefii ma f ion 
of the innocent did their sinisl«‘r work nn<'heeke<i. 
Even when his arbitrary treatment of for<*igm‘r.s 
had compelled Prance for a while to institute a 
blockade of Buenos Aires, the wily dictator uti- 
lized the incident to turn ])aLriotie r«'sentiii<‘iit to 
his own advantage. 

Meanwhile matters in Uruguay ha<l eome to siudt 
a pass that Rosas saw an opport unity to (‘xt<’nd his 
control in that direction also. I*luee<l betw<‘en 
Brazil and the Argentine Confederation and .so 
often a bone of contention, th<' littl<‘ country was 
hardly free from the ruk' of th<‘ forin<>r state when 
it came near falling under the domination of the 
latter. Only a few years of rt'lativa* tran(|uillity ha<l 
elapsed when two parties .sprang u{) in Urugua.\- : Mu* 
“Reds” {Colorados) and th(‘ “Whib's” (HIuhco.h). 
Of these, the one was suppo.sed to r<‘pre,s<mt the 
liberal and the other the cons<Tvutiv«' eh-rnen t . In 
fact, they were the followings of partisan ehi(‘flains, 
whose struggles for the presid<‘ney <iuring many 
years to come retarded the advaiuamumt of a <-oun- 
try to which nature had been generous. 
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When Fructuoso Rivera, the President up to 
1835, thought of choosing sonae one to be elected 
in constitutional fashion as his successor, he un- 
wisely singled out Manuel Oribe, one of the famous 
“ Thirty -three ” who had raised the cry of inde- 
pendence a decade before. But instead of a hench- 
man h<! found a rival. Both of them straightway 
a<iopte<i the <!olors and bid for the support of one 
of the local factions; and both appealed to the 
factions of the Argentine Confederation for aid, 
Rivera to the Unitaries and Oribe to the Federal- 
ists. In 1843, Oribe, at the head of an army of 
Blancos and Federalists and with the moral sup- 
port of Rosas, laid siege to Montevideo. Defended 
by Color ados, Unitaries, and numerous foreigners, 
including Giuseppe Garibaldi, the town held out 
valiantly for eight years — a feat that earned for it 
the title of the “New Troy.” Anxious to stop the 
slaugliter and destruction that were injuring their 
nationals, France, Great Britain, and Brazil offered 
their mediation: but Rosas would have none of it. 
What th<“ antagonists did he cared little, so long 
as lh<\y <>nf(H‘bled the country and increased his 
chances of dominating it. At length, in 1845, the 
two European powers established a blockade of 
Argentine ports, which was not lifted until the 
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dictator grudgingly agreed to withdraw his troops 
from the neighboring republic. 

More than any other single factor, this interven- 
tion of France and Great Britain administered a 
blow to Rosas from which he could not recover. 
The operations of their fleets and the resistance of 
Montevideo had lowered the prestige of the dic- 
tator and had raised the hopes of the Unitaries 
that a last desperate effort might shake off hi.s 
hated control. In May, 1851, Justo Jose de Ur- 
quiza, one of his most trusted lieutenants, declared 
the independence of his own province and calUxl 
upon the others to rise against the tyrant. En- 
listing the support of Brazil, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay, he assembled a “great army of liberation,” 
composed of about twenty-five thousand men, at 
whose head he marched to meet the redoubtable 
Rosas. On February 3, 1852, at a spot near Buenos 
Aires, the man of might who, like his contemporary 
Francia in Paraguay, had held the Argentine Con- 
federation in thralldom for so many years, went, 
down to final defeat. Embarking on a British 
warship he sailed for England, there to become a 
quiet country gentleman in a land where gauchos 
and dictators were unhonored. 

In the meantime Paraguay, spared from such 
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possessed by him to whom it has not yet occurred 
that he himself may be admired some day, 

1 19. 

Our loathing of dirt may be so great as to 
prevent us cleaning ourselves — ju.stif3dng ” our- 
selves. 

120. 

Sensuality often forces the growth of love too 
much, so that its root remains weak, and is easily 
torn up. 

121 . 

It is a curious thing that God learned Greek when 
he wished to turn author — and that he did not learn 
it better. 

122. 

To rejoice on account of praise is in many cases 
merely politeness of heart — and the very opposite 
of vanity of spirit. 

123. 

Even concubinage has been corrupted — by 
marriage. 

124. 

He who exults at the stake, does not triumph 
over pain, but because of the fact that he does not 
feel pain where he expected it A parable. 

125. 

When we have to change an opinion about any 
one, we charge heavily to his account the incon- 
venience he thereby causes us. 
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executed, imprisoned, or banished any one whom 
he thought too influential; he tortured his mother 
and sisters; and, like the French Terrorists, he im- 
paled his officers upon the unpleasant dilemma 
of winning victories or losing their lives. Even 
members of the American legation suff<‘re<l tor- 
ment at his hands, and the minister himself hareh- 
escaped death. 

Over his people, Lopez wielded a marvelous 
power, compounded of per.suasive eIo(iu<'ne<‘ ami 
brute force. If the Paraguayans had olx'^a'd t heir 
earlier masters blindly, they were dumb before this 
new despot and deaf to other than his word of com- 
mand. To them he was the “Great Father,” who 
talked to them in their own tongue of Guarani, 
who was the personification of the nation, the 
greatest ruler in the world, the invincible chatnpion 
who inspired them with a loathing arul contempt 
for their enemies. Such were the traits of a man 
and such the traits of a people who wag<vl for si.x 
years a warfare among the most extraor<linarv in 
human annals. 

What prompted Lopez to embark on in's cnrovr 
of international madness and prosecute it with tlu^ 
rage of a demon is not entirely clear. A vision 
of himself as the Napoleon of southern South 
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America, who might cause Brazil, Argentina, and 
Uruguay to cringe before his footstool, while he 
disposed at will of their territory and fortunes, 
doubtless stirred his imagination. So, too, the 
thought of his country, wedged in between two 
huge neighbors and threatened with suffocation 
between tlieir overlapping folds, may well have 
sugge.sted the wisdom of conquering overland a 
highway to the sea. At all events, he assembled 
an army of upwards of ninety thousand men, the 
greatest military array that Hispanic America 
hatl ever seen. Though admirably drilled and 
disciplined, they were poorly armed, mostly with 
flintlock muskets, and they were also deficient 
in artilk;ry <‘xcept that of antiquated pattern. 
With this mighty force at his back, yet knowing 
that the neighl)oring countries could eventually 
call into tlu' field armies much larger in size 
equipped with repeating rifles and supplied with 
modern artillery, tlie “Jupiter of Paraguay ” never- 
theless made ready to launch his thunderbolt. 

'I'he inimary object at which he aimed was 
Uruguay. In this little state the Colorados, up- 
held openly or sticretly by Brazil and Argentina, 
were conducting a “crusade of liberty” against 
the Blanco govermnent at Montevideo, which was 
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favored by Paraguay. Neither of the two great 
powers wished to see an alliance formed between 
Uruguay and Paraguay, lest when united in this 
manner the smaller nations might become too 
strong to tolerate further intervention in their 
affairs. For her part, Brazil had motives for re- 
sentment arising out of boundary disputes with 
Paraguay and Uruguay, as well as out of the in- 
evitable injury to its nationals inflicted by the com- 
motions in the latter country; whereas Argentina 
cherished grievances against Lopez for the au- 
dacity with which his troops roamed through her 
provinces ami tlie impiulence with which his 
ve.ssels, plying on the lower Parana, ignored the 
customs H'gulations. Thus it haj)pened that ob- 
.scur<'' civil discords in one little republic explo<led 
into a terrific international struggle which shook 
South America to its foundations. 

In 18(i4, scorning the arts of diplomacy which he 
did not apparently understand, Lopez sent down 
an ord<‘r for llu' two big states to leave the matter 
of Pruguayan politics to his impartial ariju.stment. 
At both Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires a roar of 
laughter went up from the press at this notion of an 
obscure chieftain of a band of Indians in the tropi- 
cal backwoods daring to poise the equilibrium of 
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146. 

He who fights with monsters should be careful 
lest he thereby become a monster. And if thou 
gaze long into an abyss, the abyss will also gaze 
into thee. 

147. 

From old Florentine novels — moreover, from life : 
Btiona femmina e mala fem^nina vuol bastone , — 
Sacchetti, Nov. 86. 

148. 

To seduce their neighbour to a favourable opinion, 
and afterwards to believe implicitly in this opinion 
of their neighbour — who can do this conjuring trick 
so well as women ? 

149. 

That which an age considers evil is usually an 
unseasonable echo of what was formerly considered 
good — the atavism of an old ideal. 

150. 

Around the hero everything becomes a tragedy ; 
around the demigod everything becomes a satyr- 
play ; and around God everything becomes — what ? 
perhaps a “ world ” ? 

151. 

It is not enough to possess a talent : one must 
also have your permission to possess it ; — eh, my 
friends ? 

152. 

“Where tlicre is the tree of knowleclge, there is 
always Paradise : ” so say the most ancient and the 
most modern serpents. 

G 
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Although, in 1866, the allies had assembled an 
army of some fifty thousand men, Lopez continued 
taking the offensive until, as the number and deter- 
mination of his adversaries increased, he was com- 
IJelled to retreat into his own country. Here he and 
hi.s Indian legions levied terrific toll upon the lives 
of their enemies who pressed onward, up or down 
the rivers and through tropical swamps and forests. 
Inch by inch he contested their entry upon Para- 
guayan .soil. When the able-bodied men gave out, 
old men, boys, women, and girls fought on with 
stubborn fury, an<l died before they would sur- 
rt'nder. The wounded escaped if they could, or, 
cursing their captors, tore off their bandages and 
bled to <l<^ath. Disease wrought awful havoc in 
all the armies engaged; yet the struggle continued 
until flesh and blood could endure no more. Flying 
before his pursuers into the wilds of the north and 
frantically dragging along with him masses of fugi- 
tive: imm, women, and children, whom he remorse- 
lessly shot, or starved to death, or left to perish of 
t'xhaustion, Lopez turned finally at bay, and, on 
March 1, 1870, was felled by the lance of a cavalry- 
man. He hael sworn to die for his country and he 
did, though his country might perish with him. 

No land in modern times has ever reached a 
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point HO near annihilation as Paraguay. Ackled 
to the utter ruin of its industries and the devasta- 
tion of its fields, dwellings, and towns, hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, arul children had per- 
ishe<L Indeed, the horrors that had iK^fallen it 
might well have led the allies to ask lliemselves 
whether it was worth whil(‘ to destroy a <*ountry 
in orih^r to change its rulers. Five yi‘ars before 
L6p(^z eam(‘ into])ower I he populat ion of Paraguay 
luui be(m n^ekom'd at something lH‘iW(‘en 80(I,()(H> 
and 1, 400,000 so nnn^liable wer<‘ eiaisus returns 
in those days. In 1H78 it was (\stimat(‘d at about 
<£'10,000, of whom wonnm ov<‘r fifU^en velars of age 
outninnbere<l th<‘ men nearly four to out*. I^oose 
polygamy was tin* in(^vitabl<‘ <*<)nse(ju<m<*c\ and 
wonum b(‘(»anu‘ th<* lireaxlwiniuTs, Evtui toclay in 
this eountry th<* vxcvss of hunak^s ov<*r inak's is 
very gr<*at. All in all, it is not strange* that Para- 
guay should be called the “Niobe among nations.” 

Unlike many nations of Spanish Americ*a in 
wlii<‘h a more* or l(\ss anti<‘l<*rieal regime was iii tlu* 
aseiunlant, Faanulor f(*ll un<k*r a sort of theocracy. 
Ibax* app(*an*<l one of the* strung<\st cliaracb^rs in 
a story a!ri*a<ly full of extraordinary persemages 
(labrk*! (Jarcia .Monmo, who bec'aime Pre^sidemt of 
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BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL. 


169, 

To talk much about oneself may also be a means 
of concealing oneself. 


170. 

In praise there is more obtrusivencss than in 
blame. 

171. 

Pity has an almost ludicrous effect on a man r»f 
knowledge, like tender hands on a Cyclops. 

172. 

One occasionally embraces some one or otlicjr, out 
of love to mankind (because one cannot ein{)racc 
all) ; but this is what one must never conA‘ss to tin: 
individual 

173 * 

One does not hate as long as one discsteians, 
but only when one esteems equal or superior. 

174. 

Ye Utilitarians—ye, too, love the tdiie only as a 
vehicle for your inclinations, — ye, too, really find the 
noise of its wheels insupportable ! 

I7S‘ 

One loves ultimately one’s desires, not tlu: tfihig 
desired. 

176, 

The vanity of olliers is only counter if? our taste 
when it is counter to our vanity. 
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of the “Brothers of the Christian Doctrine,” and 
made education a matter wholly under ecclesiasti- 
cal control. He forbade heretical worship, called 
the country the “Republic of the Sacred Heart,” 
and entered into a concordat with the Pope under 
which the Church in Ecuador became more subject 
to the will of the supreme pontiff than western 
Europe had been in the days of Innocent III. 

Liberals in and outside of Ecuador tried feebly 
to shake off this masterful theocracy, for the friend- 
ship which Garcia Moreno displayed toward the 
diplomatic representatives of the Catholic powers 
of Europe, notably those of Spain and France, ex- 
cited the neighboring republics. Colombia, indeed, 
sent an army to liberate the “brother democrats 
of Ecuador from the rule of Professor Garcia 
Moreno, ” but the mass of the people stood loyally 
by their President. For this astounding obedience 
to an administration apparently so unrelated to 
modern ideas, the ecclesiastical domination was 
not solely or even chiefly responsible. In more 
ways than one Garcia Moreno, the professor Pres- 
ident, was a statesman of vision, and deed. He 
put down brigandage and lawlessness; reformed 
the finances; erected hospitals; promoted educa- 
tion; and encouraged the study of natural science. 
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Ev(*n his salary lie i?ave over to public improvi*- 
Munits. Ilis siK'cessors in tlie iiresidential offiec^ 
found it inipossi!)I(' to govern the country without 
(hir(*ia Monuio. Klectin! for a third term to carry 
oil Ids ciirious polic*y of (‘onservatisin and reaction 
IdcuKled with iiuKhu-n advancHunent, h(‘ f(dl liy tlu" 
hand of an assassin in 1875. But th(* system whicli 
he had <lone so rmK‘h to <‘stahlisli in Ecuador 
survived him for many y<uirs. 

Although Brazil did not <sscap<‘ ilw evils of in- 
surrection wiiich ndar<h‘<l tlie growth of nearly all 
of its muglibors, none of its nuuH'rous commotions 
shook the stability of the nation to a piTilous de- 
gre(\ By 1850 all <lang<*r of n^volution had van- 
isheih The country bt^gan to (uder upon a career 
of p4»aci‘ and p^ogr<^ss imd(‘r a regime* whi(‘li coin- 
bineel broadly tlie f<*<ieral organization of the 
EniteMl Slates with tin* form of a constitutional 
fn(Uiarcli\'. Brazil <‘njoy<*d one of the* h^w cmliglit- 
eiua! despotisms in South Amcric’a. Adoptingaf 
the outset I he* parhaiiumf ary sysleam ilu* Emperor 
Pcelro II chose his ndnist<*rs from among the Idler- 
Ills or (*onserva fives, as om* [larty or tin* otlum 
might posst*ss a majority in tin* !ow(*r house of 
llwCotigrvHs, Though the legislative power of the 
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nation was enjoyed almost entirely by the planters 
<incl their associates who formed the dominant so- 
cial class, individual liberty was fully guaranteed, 
and even freedom of conscience and of the press 
was allowed. Negro slavery, though tolerated, was 
not expressly recognized. 

1 hanks to the political discretion and unusual 
personal ({ualities of “Dom Pedro/’ his popularity 
bi^caine more and more marked as the years went 
on. A patron of science and literature, a scholar 
ratluT than a ruler, a placid and somewhat eccen- 
tric‘ i)hilosopher, careless of the trappings of state, 
lu‘ devoted himself without stint to the public 
welfan\ Shrewdly divining that the monarchical 
systcnn niiglit not survive much longer, he kept his 
realm paxhfied by a policy of conciliation. Pedro 
II <*ven went so far as to call himself the best re- 
publican in the Empire. He might have said, with 
just i(*e i)iThai)s, that he was the best republican in 
tlu^ whole of Hispanic America. What he really 
ac‘<*omplished was the successful exercise of a 
patcTual autocracy of kindness and liberality over 
his subjects. 

If more or less permanent dictators and occa- 
sional liberators were the order of the day in most 
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pedantic and ridiculous seriousness, demanded of 
themselves something very much higher, more pre- 
tentious, and ceremonious, when they concerned 
themselves with morality as a science : they wanted 
to give a basis to morality — and every philosopher 
hitherto has believed that he has given it a basis ; 
morality itself, however, has been regarded as 
something “given/’ How far from their awkward 
pride was the seemingly insignificant problem — left 
in dust and decay — of a description of forms of 
morality, notwithstanding that the finest hands and 
senses could hardly be fine enough for it ! It was 
precisely owing to moral philosophers knowing the 
moral facts imperfectly, in an arbitrary epitome, or 
an accidental abridgment — perhaps as the morality 
of their environment, their position, their church, 
their Zeitgeist^ their climate and zone — it was pre- 
cisely because they were badly instructed with 
regard to nations, eras, and past ages, and were,! by 
no means eager to know about these mathu’s, that 
they did not even come in sight of the real proljlcms 
of morals — -problems which (ally disclose tlKunsclvcs 
by a comparison of many kinds of morality. In 
every “ Science of Morals hitherto, strange as it 
may sound, the problem of morality itself has been 
omitted; there has been no suspxion that tlicre 
was anything problematic there ! That wliicli 
philosophers called “giving a basis to morahhy,’^ 
and endeavoured to realise, ha.s, when seen in a 
right light, proved merely a learned fuim of good 
faith in prevailing morality, a new means of its ex- 
pression, consequently just a matter-of-fact within 
the sphere of a definite morality, yea, in its ultimule 
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motive, a sort of denial that it is lawful for this 
morality to be called in question — and in any case 
the reverse of the testing, analysing, doubting, and 
vivisecting of this very faith. Hear, for instance, 
with what innocence — almost worthy of honour — 
Schopenhauer represents his own task, and draw 
your conclusions concerning the scientificalness of 
a “ Science whose latest master still talks in the 
strain of children and old wives : ‘‘ The principle,” 
he says (page 1 36 of the Grundprobleme der 
Ethik *), '' the axiom about the purport of which 
all moralists are practically agreed : neminem Icede^ 
immo omnes qtiantum poles juva — is really the pro- 
position which all moral teachers strive to establish, 

. . . the real basis of ethics which has been sought, 
like the philosopher’s stone, for centuries.” — The 
difficulty of establishing the proposition referred 
to may indeed be great — it is well known that 
Schopenhauer also was unsuccessful in his efTorts ; 
and whoever has thoroughly realised how absurdly 
false and sentimental this proposition is, in a world 
whose essence is Will to Power, may be reminded 
that Schopenhauer, although a pessimist, actually — 
played the flute , . » daily after dinner : one may 
read about the matter in his biography. A ques- 
tion by the way : a pessimist, a repudiator of God 
and of the world, who makes a halt at morality — 
who assents to morality, and plays the flute to 
hedc-mntinem morals, what? Is that really — a 
pessimist ? 


* Pages 54 “ 5 5 of Schopenhauers Basis of Morality^ trans- 
lated by Arthur B. Bullock, M.A. (1903). 
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Hardly IiacI this radical change been effected when 
in 1838 war broke out with France on account of 
the injurit^s which its nationals, among whom were 
certain pastry cooks, had suffered during the inter- 
minable corninotions. Mexico was forced to pay 
a heavy indemnity; and Santa Anna, who ha<i 
returned to fight the invader, was unfortunate 
enougli to lose a leg in the struggle. This physical 
deprivation, however, did not interfere with that 
doughty hero's zest for tilting with other unquiet 
spirits who yearned to assure national regeneration 
by eontinuing to elevate and depose '‘presidents/'' 

Another swing of the political pendulum had 
restored the federal system when again everything 
was overturned by the disastrous war with the 
United States. Once more Santa x\nna returned, 
this time, however, to joust in vain with the 
'' Yankee desi>oilers” who were destined to dis- 
member Alexico and to annex two-thirds of its 
territory, xVgain Santa Anna was banished — to 
dream of a more favorable opportunity when he 
might become the savior of a country which had 
fallen into bankruptcy and impotence. 

His opportunity came in 1853, when conserva- 
tives and clericals indulged the fatuous hope that 
lie would both sustain their privileges and lift 
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the constraint under which every language has 
attained to strength and freedom— the metrical 
constraint, the tyranny of rhyme and rhythm. How 
much trouble have the poets and orators of every 
nation given themselves ! — not excepting some of 
the prose writers of to-day, in whose ear dwells an 
inexorable conscientiousness — “ for the sake of a 
folly,” as utilitarian bunglers say, and thereby deem 
themselves wise — ^‘from submission to arbitrary 
laws,” as the anarchists say, and thereby fancy 
themselves free,” even free-spirited. The singular 
fact remains, however, that everything of the nature 
of freedom, elegance, boldness, dance, and masterly 
certainty, which exists or has existed, whether it be 
in thought itself, or in administration, or in speaking 
and persuading, in art just as in conduct, has only 
developed by means of the tyranny of such arbi- 
trary law ; and in all seriousness, it is not at all 
improbable that precisely this is nature ” and 
“natural” — and not laisser-aller I Every artist 
knows how different from the state of letting him- 
self go, is his “ most natural ” condition, the free 
arranging, locating, disposing, and constructing in 
the moments of “inspiration” — and how strictly 
and delicately he then obeys a thousand laws, 
which, by their very rigidness and precision, defy 
all formulation by means of ideas (even the most 
stable idea has, in comparison therewith, some- 
thing floating, manifold, and ambiguous in it). 
The essential thing “in heaven and in earth” is, 
apparently (to repeat it once more), that there 
should be long obedience in the same direction ; 
there thereby results, and has always resulted in 
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the long run, something which has made life worth 
living ; for instance, virtue, art, music, dancing, 
reason, spirituality — anything whatever that is 
transfiguring, refined, foolish, or divine. The long 
bondage of the spirit, the distrustful constraint in 
the communicability of ideas, the discipline which 
the thinker imposed on himself to think in accord- 
ance with the rules of a church or a court, or con- 
formable to Aristotelian premises, the persistent 
spiritual will to interpret everything that happened 
according to a Christian scheme, and in every oc- 
currence to rediscover and justify the Christian God : 
— all this violence, arbitrariness, severity, dreadful- 
ness, and unreasonableness, has proved itself the 
disciplinary means whereby the European spirit has 
attained its strength, its remorseless curiosity and 
subtle mobility ; granted also that much irrecover- 
able strength and spirit had to be stifled, suffocated, 
and spoilt in the process (for here, as everywhere, 
“ nature ’’ shows herself as she is, in all her extrava- 
gant and indifferent magnificence, which is shock- 
ing, but nevertheless noble). That for centuries 
European thinkers only thought in order to prove 
something — nowadays, on the contrary, we arc 
suspicious of every thinker who wishes to prove 
something ” — that it was always settled beforehand 
what was to be the result of their strictest thinking, 
as it was perhaps in the Asiatic astrology of former 
times, or as it is still at the present day in the 
innocent, Christian-moral explanation of immediate 
personal events “ for the glory of God,” or for the 
good of the soul ” : — this tyranny, this arbitrariness, 
this severe and magnificent stupidity, has educated 
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the spirit ; slavery, both in the coarser and the finer 
sense, is apparently an indispensable means even 
of spiritual education and discipline. One may 
look at every system of morals in this light : it is 
nature ” therein which teaches to hate the laisser- 
alleVy the too great freedom, and implants the need 
for limited horizons, for immediate duties — it 
teaches the fiai^roiving of perspectives^ and thus, in a 
certain sense, that stupidity is a condition of life 
and development. Thou must obey some one, 
and for a long time ; otherwise thou wilt come to 
grief, and lose all respect for thyself” — this seems to 
me to be the moral imperative of nature, which is 
certainly neither “ categorical,” as old Kant wished 
(consequently the otherwise ”), nor does it address 
itself to the individual (what does nature care for 
the individual !), but to nations, races, ages, and 
ranks, above all, however, to the animal ^^man” 
generally, to mankind. 


189. 

Industrious races find it a great hardship to be 
idle : it was a master stroke of E?igiish instinct to 
hallow and begloom Sunday to such an extent that 
the Englishman unconsciously hankers for his week- 
and work-day again : — as a kind of cleverly devised, 
cleverly intercalated yhii*/, such as is also frequently 
found in the ancient world (although, as is appro- 
priate in southern nations, not precisely with respect 
to work). Many kinds of fasts are necessary ; and 
wherever powerful impulses and habits prevail, legis- 
lators have to see that intercalary days are appointed, 
on which such impulses are fettered, and learn to 
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hunger anew. Viewed from a higher standpoint, 
whole generations and epochs, when they show 
themselves infected with any moral fanaticism, 
seem like those intercalated periods of restraint and 
fasting, during which an impulse learns to humble 
and submit itself — at the same time also to purify 
and sharpen itself ; certain philosophical sects like- 
wise admit of a similar interpretation (for instance, 
the Stoa, in the midst of Hellenic culture, with the 
atmosphere rank and overcharged with Aphro- 
disiacal odours). — Here also is a hint for the ex- 
planation of the paradox, why it was precisely in 
the most Christian period of European history, and 
in general only under the pressure of Christian 
sentiments, that the sexual impulse sublimated 
into love {amour-passio7i). 

190. 

There is something in the morality of Plato which 
does not really belong to Plato, but which only 
appears in his philosophy, one might say, in spite 
of him : namel}^, Socratism, for which he himself 
was too noble. No one desires to injure himself, 
hence all evil is done unwittingly. The evil man 
inflicts injury on himself ; he would not do so, how- 
ever, if he knew that evil is evil The evil man, 
therefore, is only evil through error ; if one free 
him from error one will necessarily make him— 
good.” — This mode of reasoning savours of the 
populace, who perceive only the unpleasant con- 
sequences of evil-doing, and practically judge that 
‘‘it is stupid to do wrong”; while they accept 
“good” as identical with “useful and pleasant,” 
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without further thought. As regards every system 
of utilitarianism, one may at once assume that it 
has the same origin, and follow the scent : one 
will seldom err. — Plato did all he could to interpret 
something refined and noble into the tenets of his 
teacher, and above all to interpret himself into them 
— he, the most daring of all interpreters, who lifted 
the entire Socrates out of the street, as a popular 
theme and song, to exhibit him in endless and im- 
possible modifications — namely, in all his own dis- 
guises and multiplicities. In jest, and in Homeric 
language as well, what is the Platonic Socrates, if 
not — 

irpodBe XIA-arwy oTrtOkv t€ XlXarwv fiecrofT) re X//xat/>a. 

igi- 

The old theological problem of “ Faith ” and 
“ Knowledge,'' or more plainly, of instinct and 
reason — the question whether, in respect to the 
valuation of things, instinct deserves more authority 
than rationality, which wants to appreciate and act 
according to motives, according to a Why,” that is 
to say, in conformity to purpose and utility — it is 
always the old moral problem that first appeared in 
the person of Socrates, and had divided men's minds 
long before Christianity. Socrates himself, follow- 
ing, of course, the taste of his talent — that of a 
surpassing dialectician — took first the side of reason ; 
and, in fact, what did he do all his life but laugh at 
the awkward incapacity of the noble Athenians, 
who were men of instinct, like all noble men, and 
could never give satisfactory answers concerning 
the motives of their actions? In the end, however, 
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though silently and secretly, he laughed also at him- 
self : with his finer conscience and introspection, 
he found in himself the same difficulty and incapa- 
city. “ But why — he said to himself — “ should 
one on that account separate oneself from the in- 
stincts ! One must set them right, and the reason 
a/s ^ — one must follow the instincts, but at the same 
time persuade the reason to support them with good 
arguments.” This was the real falseness of that 
great and mysterious ironist ; he brought his con- 
science up to the point that he was satisfied with a 
kind of self-outwitting : in fact, he perceived the 
irrationality in the moral judgment. — Plato, more 
innocent in such matters, and without the crafti- 
ness of the plebeian, wished to prove to himself, at 
the expenditure of all his strength — the greatest 
strength a philosopher had ever expended — that 
reason and instinct lead spontaneously to one goal, 
to the good, to “God”; and since Plato, all theo- 
logians and philosophers have followed the same 
path — which means that in matters of morality, 
instinct (or as Christians call it, “ Pkiith,” or as I call 
it, “the herd”) has hitherto triumphed. Unless 
one should make an exception in the case of 
Descartes, the father of rationalism (and con- 
sequently the grandfather of the Revolution), who 
recognised only the authority of reason : but reason 
is only a tool, and Descartes was superficial. 

192, 

Whoever has followed the history of a single 
science, finds in its development a due to the under- 
standing of the oldest and commonest processes of 
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all “ knowledge and cognisance there, as here, the 
premature hypotheses, the fictions, the good stupid 
will to “ belief,” and the lack of distrust and patience 
are first developed — our senses learn late, and 
never learn completely, to be subtle, reliable, and 
cautious organs of knowledge. Our eyes find it 
easier on a given occasion to produce a picture 
already often produced, than to seize upon the 
divergence and novelty of an impression : the latter 
requires more force, more “ morality.” It is difficult 
and painful for the ear to listen to anything new ; 
we hear strange music badly. When we hear 
another language spoken, we involuntarily attempt 
to form the sounds into words with which we are 
more familiar and conversant — it was thus, for 
example, that the Germans modified the spoken 
word arcubalista into armbrust (cross-bow). Our 
senses are also hostile and averse to the new ; and 
generally, even in the “simplest” processes of sensa- 
tion, the emotions dominate — such as fear, love, 
hatred, and the passive emotion of indolence. — 
As little as a reader nowadays reads all the single 
words (not to speak of syllables) of a page — he 
rather takes about five out of every twenty words 
at random, and “ guesses ” the probably appropriate 
sense to them — ^just as little do we see a tree 
correctly and completely in respect to its leaves, 
branches, colour, and shape ; we find it so much 
easier to fancy the chance of a tree. Even in the 
midst of the most remarkable experiences, we still 
do just the same ; we fabricate the greater part of 
the experience, and can hardly be made to con- 
template any event, except as “inventors” thereof. 

H 
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All this goes to prove that from our fundamental 
nature and from remote ages we have been — ac- 
customed to lying. Or, to express it more politely 
and hypocritically, in short, more pleasantly — one 
is much more of an artist than one is aware of. — In 
an animated conversation, I often see the face of 
the person with whom I am speaking so clearly and 
sharply defined before me, according to the thought 
he expresses, or which I believe to be evoked in his 
mind, that the degree of distinctness far exceeds 
the stre7igth of my visual faculty — the delicacy of 
the play of the muscles and of the expression of 
the eyes must therefore be imagined by me. Pro- 
bably the person put on quite a different expression, 
or none at all 


193 - 

Quidqiiid luce fuit^ tencbi'is agit : but also contrari- 
wise. What we experience in dreams, provided we 
experience it often, pertains at last just as much to 
the general belongings of our soul as anything 
“ actually ” experienced ; by virtue thereof we are 
richer or poorer, we have a requirement more or 
less, and finally, in broad daylight, and even in the 
brightest moments of our waking life, we are ruled 
to some extent by the nature of our dreams. Sup- 
posing that some one has often flown in his dreams, 
and that at last, as soon as he dreams, he is con- 
scious of the power and art of flying as his privilege 
and his peculiarly enviable happiness ; such a per- 
son, who believes that on the slightest impulse, he 
can actualise all sorts of curves and angles, who 
knows the sensation of a certain divine levity, an 
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1859 he promulgated his famous Reform Laws 
which nationalized ecclesiastical property, secu- 
larized cemeteries, suppressed religious communi- 
ticvS, granted freedom of worship, and made mar- 
riage a civil contract. For Mexico, however, as 
for other Spanish American countries, measures of 
the sort were far too much in advance of their time 
to insure a ready acceptance. Although Juarez ob- 
taine<l a great moral victory when his government 
w^as recognized by the United States, he had to 
struggle two years more before he could gain 
possession of the capital. Triumphant in 1861, he 
carried his anticlerical program to the point of 
actually expelling the Papal Nuncio and other 
ecclesiastics who refused to obey his decrees. By so 
doing he leveled the way for the clericals, conserva- 
tives, and militarists to invite foreign intervention 
on behalf of their desperate cause. But, even if 
they had not been guilty of behavior so unpatriotic, 
IIk^ anger of the Pope over the treatment of his 
Church, the wrath of Spain over the conduct of 
Juarez, who had expelled the Spanish minister for 
siding with the ecclesiastics, the desire of Great 
Britain to collect debts due to her subjects, and 
above all the imperialistic ambitions of Napoleon 
Til, who dreamt of converting the intellectual 
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when she gives up everything for him, does not 
perhaps do so for a phantom of him ; he wishes 
first to be thoroughly, indeed, profoundly well 
known ; in order to be loved at all he ventures to 
let himself be found out. Only then does he feel 
the beloved one fully in his possession, when she no 
longer deceives herself about him, when she loves 
him just as much for the sake of his devilry and 
concealed insatiability, as for his goodness, patience, 
and spirituality. One man would like to possess a 
nation, and he finds all the higher arts of Cagliostro 
and Catalina suitable for his purpose. Another, 
with a more refined thirst for possession, says to 
himself : One may not deceive where one desires 
to possess” — he is irritated and impatient at the 
idea that a mask of him should rule in the hearts of 
the people : I must, therefore, make myself known, 
and first of all learn to know myself!” Amongst 
helpful and charitable people, one almost always 
finds the awkward craftiness which first gets up 
suitably him who has to be helped, as though, for 
instance, he should “merit” help, seek just their 
help, and would show himself deeply grateful, 
attached, and subservient to them for all help. 
With these conceits, they take control of the needy 
as a property, just as in general they are charitable 
and helpful out of a desire for property. One finds 
them jealous when they are crossed or forestalled 
in their charity. Parents involuntarily make some- 
thing like themselves out of their children — they 
call that “ education no mother doubts at the 
bottom of her heart that the child she has born 
is thereby her property, no father hesitates about 
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of a constitutional monarchy under an emperor. 
The title was to he offered to Maximilian, Arch- 
duke of Austria. In ea.se he should not accept, the 
matter was to referred to the “benevolence of 
his majesty, tlu' Emperor of the French,” who 
mi^bt .s«“let-t some other Catholic prince. 

( )n his arrival, a year later, the amiable and well- 
meaning Ma.ximilian soon discovered that, instead 
of being an “ KmjxTor, ” he was actually little more 
than a precarious chief of a faction sustained by the 
bayonets of a fort'ign army. In the northern part 
of Mexico, Juiirez, Porfirio Diaz, — later to become 
the mo.st nuiowned of presidential autocrats, — 
an<l other [>atriot I<^ad<*rs, though hunted from 
{)lac’e to place, lu'hl firmly to their re.solve never 
to bow to the yok«‘ of tiu‘ i)retender. Nor could 
Maximilian be .sure of the loyalty of even his sup- 
poses! adherents. Little by little the unpleasant 
{•onviction intnuhvl it. self upon him that he must 
eitlu'r alxiicate or crush all re.si.stance in the hope 
that eventually time and good will might win over 
the .M(‘xicun.s. But <lo what they would, his for- 
«‘ign legions could not <-atch the wary and stubborn 
Jiuirez ami his guerrilla lieutenants, who persist- 
ently wore <lown the forces of their enemies, 
'rinui th«‘ finaiK-ial .situation became grave. Still 
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merely as an allegorical and symbolic language : 
which much may be unexpressed. 

197. 

The beast of prey and the man of prey (for h 
stance, Caesar Borgia) are fundamentally misunde 
stood, nature'' is misunderstood, so long as 01 
seeks a “ morbidness ” in the constitution of the: 
healthiest of all tropical monsters and growths, ( 
even an innate “ hell " in them — as almost a 
moralists have done hitherto. Does it not seei 
that there is a hatred of the virgin forest and of tl 
tropics among moralists ? And that the “ tropic 
man ” must be discredited at all costs, whether i 
disease and deterioration of mankind, or as his ow 
hell and self-torture ? And why ? In favour of tl 
temperate zones"? In favour of the tempera' 
men ? The " moral " ? The mediocre ? — This f( 
the chapter: “Morals as Timidity." 

198. 

All the systems of morals which address then 
selves to individuals with a view to their “ happ 
ness," as it is called — what else are they but su^ 
gestions for behaviour adapted to the degree < 
danger from themselves in which the indiviclua 
live ; recipes for their passions, their good and ba 
propensities, in so far as such have the Will to Pow( 
and would like to play the master ; small and gre: 
expediencies and elaborations, permeated with tl 
musty odour of old family medicines and old-wi 
wisdom ; all of them grotesque and absurd in the 
form — because they address themselves to “all 
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and Austria-Hungary were severed. The clerical- 
military combination had been overthrown, and 
the Mexican people had reaffirmed their inde- 
pendence. As Juarez declared: “Peace means 
respect for the rights of others.” 

Even if foreign dreams of empire in Mexico had 
vanished so abruptly, it could hardly be expected 
that a land torn for many years by convulsions 
could become suddenly tranquil. With Diaz and 
other aspirants to presidential power, or with chief- 
tains who aimed at setting up little republics of 
their own in the several states, Juarez had to con- 
tend for some time before he could establish a fair 
amount of order. Under his successor, who also 
was a civilian, an era of effective reform began. In 
1873 amendments to the constitution declared 
Church and State absolutely separate and pro- 
vided for the abolition of peonage — a provision 
which was more honored in the breach than in 
i';he observance. 



CHAPTER VII 


GREATER STATES AND LESSEE 

DtJRiNG the half century that had elapsed since 
18£6, the nations of Hispanic America had passed 
through dark ages. Their evolution had always 
been accompanied l)y growing pains and had at 
times been arrc^sted altogether or unduly hastened 
by harsh injections of radicalism. It was not 
an orderly development through gradual modifica- 
tions in the social and economic structure, but 
rathcT a fitful progrt*ss now assisted and now re- 
tard cnl by l,h(' arbitrary deeds of men of action, 
good and bad, who had seized power. Dictators, 
however, steadily decrc'used in number and gave 
place oftcui l,o i)residential autocrats who were 
continucul in offic-e by cronstant reelection and who 
were imbucHl with modern ideas. In 187(5 these 
Hispanic nations stood on the threshold of a new 
era. Some; were destined to advance rapidly be- 
yond it; others, to move slowly onward; and a 

few to make! little or no progress. 

120 
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exists in Europe at present — I call it the moral 
hypocrisy of the commanding class. They know 
no other way of protecting themselves from their 
bad conscience than by playing the role of executors 
of older and higher orders (of predecessors, of the 
constitution, of justice, of the law, or of God him- 
self), or they even justify themselves by maxims 
from the current opinions of the herd, as “ first 
servants of their people,” or instruments of the 
public weal.” On the other hand, the gregarious 
European man nowadays assumes an air as if he 
were the only kind of man that is allowable ; he 
glorifies his qualities, such as public spirit, kind- 
ness, deference, industry, temperance, modesty, 
indulgence, sympathy, by virtue of which he is 
gentle, endurable, and useful to the herd, as the 
peculiarly human virtues. In cases, however, where 
it is believed that the leader and bell-wether cannot 
be dispensed with, attempt after attempt is made 
nowadays to replace commanders by the sum- 
ming together of clever gregarious men : all repre- 
sentative constitutions, for example, are of this 
origin. In spite of all, what a blessing, what a 
deliverance from a weight becoming unendurable, 
is the appearance of an absolute ruler for these 
gregarious Europeans — of this fact the effect of the 
appearance of Napoleon was the last great proof: 
the history of the influence of Napoleon is almost 
the history of the higher happiness to which the 
entire century has attained in its worthiest indi- 
viduals and periods. 
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200 . 

The man of an age of dissolution which mixes 
the races with one another, who has the inheritance 
of a diversified descent in his body — that is to say, 
contrary, and often not only contrary, instincts and 
standards of value, which struggle with one another 
and are seldom at peace — such a man of late 
culture and broken lights, will, on an average, be 
a weak man. His fundamental desire is that the 
war which is in him should come to an end ; 
happiness appears to him in the character of a 
soothing medicine and mode of thought (for 
instance, Epicurean or Christian) ; it is above all 
things the happiness of repose, of undisturbedness, 
of repletion, of final unity — it is the Sabbath of 
Sabbaths,” to use the expression of the holy 
rhetorician, St Augustine, who was himself such 
a man. — Should, however, the contrariety and con- 
flict in such natures operate as an addiimial incen- 
tive and stimulus to life — and if, on the other hand, 
in addition to their powerful and irreconcilable 
instincts, they have also inherited and indoctrin- 
ated into them a proper mastery and subtlety for 
carrying on the conflict with themselves (that is to 
say, the faculty of self-control and self-deception), 
there then arise those marvellously incompre- 
hensible, and inexplicable beings, those enigmatical 
men, predestined for conquering and circumventing 
others, the finest examples of which are Alcibiades 
and Cassar (with whom I should like to associate 
the first of Europeans according to my taste, the 
Hohenstaufen, Frederick the Second), and amongst 
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artists, perhaps Lionardo da Vinci. They appear 
precisely in the same periods when that weaker 
type, with its longing for repose, comes to the 
front; the two types are complementary to each 
other, and spring from the same causes. 

201. 

As long as the utility which determines moral 
estimates is only gregarious utility, as long as the 
preservation of the community is only kept in view, 
and the immoral is sought precisely and exclusively 
in what seems dangerous to the maintenance of 
the community, there can be no “ morality of love 
to one’s neighbour.” Granted even that there is 
already a little constant exercise of consideration, 
sympathy, fairness, gentleness, and mutual assist- 
ance, granted that even in this condition of society 
all those instincts are already active which are 
latterly distinguished by honourable names as 
“ virtues,” and eventually almost coincide with the 
conception “ morality ” : in that period they do not 
as yet belong to the domain of moral valuations — 
they are still idtm-^noraL A sympathetic action, 
for instance, is neither called good nor bad, moral 
nor immoral, in the best period of the Romans ; 
and should it be praised, a sort of resentful disdain 
is compatible with this praise, even at the best, 
directly the sympathetic action is compared with 
one which contributes to the welfare of the whole, 
to the res publica. After all, love to our neighbour ” 
is always a secondary matter, partly conventional 
and arbitrarily manifested in relation to our fear 
of our neighbour. After the fabric of society seems 
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on the whole established and secured against 
external dangers, it is this fear of our neighbour 
which again creates new perspectives of moral valua- 
tion. Certain strong and dangerous instincts, such 
as the love of enterprise, foolhardiness, revengefui- 
ness, astuteness, rapacity, and love of power, which 
up till then had not only to be honoured from the 
point of view of general utility — under other names, 
of course, than those here given — but had to be 
fostered and cultivated (because they were per- 
petually rec|uired in the common danger against 
the common enemies), are now felt in their danger- 
ousness to be doubly strong — when the outlets for 
them are lacking — and are gradually branded as 
immoral and given over to calumny. The contrary 
instincts and inclinations now attain to m.oraI 
honour ; the gregarious instinct gradually draws 
its conclusions. How much or how little dangcr- 
ousness to the community or to equality is con- 
tained in an opinion, a condition, an emotion, a 
disposition, or an endowment — that is now the 
moral perspective ; here again fear is the mother 
of morals. It is by the loftiest and strongest 
instincts, when they break out passionately and 
carry the individual far above and beyond the 
average, and the low level of the gregarious 
conscience, that the self-reliance of the community 
is destroyed ; its belief in itself, its backbone, as it 
were, breaks ; consequently these very instincts 
will be most branded and defamed. The lofty 
independent spirituality, the will to stand alone, 
and even the cogent reason, are felt to be dangers ; 
everything that elevates the individual above the 
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herd, and is a soui'ce of fear to the neighbour, is 
henceforth called ev27 ; the tolerant, unassuming, 
self-adapting, self-equalising disposition, the mcdz- 
ocrity of desires, attains to moral distinction and 
honour. Finally, under very peaceful circum- 
stances, there is always less opportunity and 
necessity for training the feelings to severity and 
rigour ; and now every form of severity, even in 
justice, begins to disturb the conscience ; a lofty 
and rigorous nobleness and self - responsibility 
almost offends, and awakens distrust, “ the lamb,” 
and still more ‘‘ the sheep,” wins respect. There 
is a point of diseased mellowness and effeminacy 
in the history of society, at which society itself 
takes the part of him who injures it, the part of 
the criviinal, and does so, in fact, seriously and 
honestly. To punish, appears to it to be somehow 
unfair — it is certain that the idea of “ punishment” 
and *^thc oblig'ation to punish” arc then painful 
jmd alarming to people. “ Is it not sufficient if the 
criminal be rendered harmless? Wliy should we 
still punish ? Punishment itself is terrible 1 ” — with 
those questions gregarious morality, the morality 
of fear, draws its ultimate conclusion. If one 
could at all do away with danger, the cause of fear, 
one would liave done away with this morality at 
the same time, it would no longer be necessary, it 
would 7Wt consider itself any longer necessary — 
Whoever examines the conscience of the present- 
day Ivuropean, will always elicit the same impera- 
tive from its thousand moral folds and hidden 
recesses, the imperative of the timidity of the herd : 
‘*we wish that some time or other there may be 
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chief magistrate. Under his administration the 
constitution was amended in such a way as to 
deprive the Chief Justice of the privilege of re- 
placing the President in case of a vacancy, thus 
eliminating that official from politics. Aftx'r his 
resumption of office, Diaz had the fundamen- 
tal law modified anew, so as to permit the re- 
election of a President for one term only! For 
this change, inconsistent though it may s('em, 
Diaz was not alone responsible. Circumstance's 
had changed, and the constitution had to change 
with them. 

Had the “United Provinces of Central Amer- 
ica,” as they came forth from under the rule' of 
Spain, seen fit to abstain from following in the 
unsteady footsteps of Mexico up to the time of the 
accession of Diaz to power, had they done nothing 
more than develop their natural wealth and utilize 
their admirable geographical situation, they might 
have become prosperous and kept their corporate 
name. As it was, their history for upwards of forty 
years had little to record other than a momentary 
cohesion and a subsequent lapse into five (|uarrel- 
some little republics — the “Balkan States” of 
America. Among them Costa Rica had suffered 
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least from arbitrary management or internal 
commotion and showed the greatest signs of 
advancement. 

In Guatemala, however, there had arisen another 
Diaz, though a man quite inferior in many respects 
to his northern counterpart. When Justo Rufino 
Barrios became President of that republic in 1873 
he was believed to have conservative leanings. 
Ere long, however, he astounded his compatriots 
by showing them that he was a thoroughgoing 
radical with methods of action to correspond to his 
convictions. Not only did he keep the Jesuits out 
of the country but he abolished monastic orders 
altogether and converted their buildings to pub- 
lic use. He made marriage a civil contract and 
he secularized the burying grounds. Education he 
encouraged by engaging the services of foreign in- 
structors, and he brought about a better observ- 
ance of the law by the promulgation of new codes. 
He also introduced railways and telegraph lines. 
Since the manufacture of aniline dyes abroad had 
diminished the demand for cochineal, Barrios de- 
cided to replace this export by cultivating coffee. 
To this end, he distributed seeds among the 
planters and furnished financial aid besides, with 
a promise to inspect the fields in due season 
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sition to every special claim, every special right 
and privilege (this means ultimately opposition to 
every right, for when all are equal, no one needs 
“ rights any longer) ; at one in their distrust of 
punitive justice (as though it were a violation of 
the weak, unfair to the necessary consequences of 
all former society) ; but equally at one in their 
religion of sympathy, in their compassion for all 
that feels, lives, and suffers (down to the very 
animals, up even to God ” — the extravagance of 
“ sympathy for God ” belongs to a democratic age) ; 
altogether at one in the cry and impatience of their 
sympathy, in their deadly hatred of suffering gener- 
ally, in their almost feminine incapacity for witness- 
ing it or allowmg it ; at one in their involuntary 
beglooming and heart-softening, under the spell of 
which Europe seems to be threatened with a new 
Buddhism ; at one in their belief in the morality of 
mutual sympathy, as though it were morality in 
itself, the climax, the attained climax of mankind, 
the sole hope of the future, the consolation of the 
present, the great discharge from all the obliga- 
tions of the past ; altogether at one in their belief 
in the community as the deliverer^ in the herd, and 
therefore in “ themselves/' 

203. 

We, who hold a different belief — we, who regard 
the democratic movement, not only as a degenerat- 
ing form of political organisation, but as equiva- 
lent to a degenerating, a waning type of mao, as 
involving his mediocrising and depreciation : where 
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too much of the methods of the autocrat of Gua- 
temala, even while they admired his progressive 
policy, to relish the thought of a federation domi- 
nated by Guatemala and its masterful President. 
Though he “persuaded” Honduras to accept the 
plan, the three other republics preferred to unite 
in self-defense, and in the ensuing struggle the 
quixotic Barrios was killed. A few years later 
the project was revived and the constitution of a 
“Republic of Central America” was agreed upon, 
when war between Guatemala and Salvador again 
frustrated its execution. 

In Brazil two great movements were by this time 
under way: the total abolition of slavery and the 
establishment of a republic. Despite the tenacious 
opposition of many of the planters, from about the 
year 1883 the movement for emancipation made 
great headway. There was a growing determina- 
tion on the part of the majority of the inhabitants 
to remove the blot that made the country an object 
of reproach among the civilized states of the world. 
Provinces and towns, one after another, freed the 
slaves within their borders. The imperial Gov- 
ernment, on its part, hastened the process by 
liberating its own slaves and by imposing upon 
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these are our real anxieties and glooms, ye know it 
well, ye free spirits ! these are the heavy distant 
thoughts and storms which sweep across the heaven 
of our life. There are few pains so grievous as to 
have seen, divined, or experienced how an excep- 
tional man has missed his way and deteriorated ; 
but he who has the rare eye for the universal 
danger of “ man ’’ himself deteriorating^ he who like 
us has i-ecognised the extraordinary fortuitousness 
which has hitherto played its game in respect to 
the future of mankind — a game in which neither 
the hand, nor even a “ finger of God ” has partici- 
pated ! — he who divines the fate that is hidden 
under the idiotic unwariness and blind confidence 
of “ modern ideas, and still more under the whole 
of Christo-European morality — suffers from an 
anguish with which no other is to be compared. 
He sees at a glance all that could still be 7nade out 
of man through a favourable accumulation and 
augmentation of human powers and arrangements ; 
he knows with all the knowledge of his conviction 
how unexhausted man still is for the greatest possi- 
bilities, and how often in the past the type man 
has stood in presence of mysterious decisions 
and new paths : — he knows still better from his 
painfulest recollections on what wretched obstacles 
promising developments of the highest rank have 
hitherto usually gone to pieces, broken down, sunk, 
and become contemptible. The universal degener- 
acy of mankind to the level of the “ man of the 
future”— as idealised by the socialistic fools and 
shallow -pates — this degeneracy and dwarfing of 
man to an absolutely gregarious animal (or as they 
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country. Ever since 1881, when a law providing 
for direct elections was passed, the Liberals had 
been in full control. The old Dom Pedro, who had 
endeared himself to his people, was as much liked 
and respected as ever. But as he had grown feeble 
and almost blind, the heiress to the throne, who 
had marked absolutist and clerical tendencies, was 
disposed to take advantage of his infirmities. 

For many years, on the other hand, doctrines 
opposed to the principle of monarchy had been 
spread in zealous fashion by members of the mili- 
tary class, notable among whom was Deodoro da 
Fonseca. And now some of the planters longed to 
wreak vengeance on a ruler who had dared to 
thwart their will by emancipating the slaves. Be- 
sides this persistent discontent, radical republican 
newspapers continually stirred up fresh agitation. 
Whatever the personal service rendered by the 
Emperor to the welfare of the country, to them he 
represented a political system which deprived the 
provinces of much of their local autonomy and the 
Brazilian people at large of self-government. 

But the chief reason for the momentous change 
which was about to take place was the fact that the 
constitutional monarchy had really completed its 
work as a transitional government. Under that 
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regime Brazil had reached a condition of stability 
and had attained a level of progress which might 
well enable it to govern itself. During all this time 
the influence of the Spanish American nations had 
been growing apace. Even if they had fallen into 
many a political calamity, they were nevertheless 
“republics,” and to the South American this word 
had a magic sound. Above all, there was the po- 
tent suggestion of the success of the United States 
of North America, whose extension of its federal 
system over a vast territory suggested what Brazil 
with its provinces might accomplish in the southern 
continent. Hence the vast majority of intelligent 
Brazilians felt that they had become self-reliant 
enough to establish a republic without fear of laps- 
ing into the unfortunate experiences of the other 
Hispanic countries. 

In 1889, when provision was made for a speedy 
abdication of the Emperor in favor of his daughter, 
the republican newspapers declared that a scheme 
was being concocted to exile the chief military 
agitators and to interfere with any effort on the 
part of the army to prevent the accession of the 
new ruler. Thereupon, on the 15th of November, 
the radicals at Rio de Janeiro, aided by the garri- 
son, broke out in open revolt. Proclaiming the 
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establishment of a fetieral republic under the name 
of the “ United SUites of Brazil, ” they deposed the 
imperial ministry, set up a provisional government 
with Deodoro da Fonseca at its head, arranged for 
the election of a constitutional convention, and 
hade Dom Pedro and his family leave the country 
within twtmty-four hours. 

On the 17th of November, before daybreak, the 
summons was obeyed. Not a soul appeared to bid 
the old Emperor farewell as he and his family 
l>oarded the steamer that was to bear them to exile 
in Europe. Though seemingly an act of heartless- 
tu'ss and ingratitude, the i)recaution was a wise one 
in that it averted i)ossible conflict and bloodshed. 
For th<“ s(>cond time in its history, a fundamental 
<’hang<' had been wrought in the political system 
of the nation without a resort to war! The United 
Stat<‘s of Brazil accordingly took its place peace- 
fully among its fellow republics of the New World. 

Meanwhile Argentina, the great neighbor of 
Brazil to the .southwest, had been gaining territory 
and new resources. Since the definite adoption of 
a federal constitution in 1853, this state had at- 
tained to a considerable degree of national con- 
sciousness under the leadership of able presidents 
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such as Bartolome Mitre, the soldier and historian, 
and Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the publicist 
and promoter of popular education. One evidence 
of this new nationalism was a widespread belief 
in the necessity of territorial expansion. Knowing 
that Chile entertained designs upon Patagonia, 
the xirgcntine Government forestalled any action 
by conducting a war of practical extermination 
against the Indian tribes of that region and by 
adding it to the national domain. The so-called 
“conquest of the de.sert” in the far south of the 
continent opened to civilization a vast habitable 
area of untold economic possibilities. 

In the electoral campaign of 1880 the presiden- 
tial candidates were Julio Arg(mtino Roca and t he 
Governor of the province of Buenos Aires. The 
former, an able officer .skilled in both ariTis and 
politics, had on his side the advantage of a rei)uta- 
tion won in the struggle with the Patagonian In- 
dians, the approval of the national Governrnc'nt, 
and the support of most of the provinces. Feeling 
certain of defeat at the polls, the partisans of the 
latter candidate resorted to the timeworn expe- 
dient of a revolt. Though the uprising lasted but 
twenty days, the diplomatic corps at the capital 
proffered its mediation between the contestants, 
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in onit'r to avoid any further bloodshed. The re- 
sult was that the fractious Governor withdrew his 
carnlidacy an<l a radical change was effected in the 
relations of Huenos Aires, city and province, to 
the country at large. The city, together with its 
environs, was converted into a federal district and 
b(‘canie sokdy and distinctively the national capi- 
tal. Its public buildings, railways, and telegraph 
.s«‘rvic(', as well as t he provincial debt, were taken 
over b.\' tlu* general Government. The seat of 
j)rovincial aut hority was transferred to the village 
of Ensenada, which thereupon was rechristened 
La Plata. 

A v<>ritable tide of wc^alth and general prosperity 
was tK»w rolling ov(‘r Argtmtina. By 1885 its popu- 
la t ion had ri.sen t o upw’urds of 3,000,000. Immigra- 
fion in<T«‘a.sed to Ji point far beyond the wildest 
exjM'c-tations. In 1880 alone about 300,000 new- 
<'oin<T.s arrived an<l huit their aid in the promo- 
tion of industry and commerce. Fields hitherto 
uncultivateci orgivc'n over to grazing now bore vast 
<Tops of wheat, maize, lin.seed, and sugar. Large 
(^uantifi<^s of capital, chiefly from Great Britain, 
also poured into the country. As a result, the price 
of land rose high, and feverish speculation became 
t he order of the day. Banks and other institutions 
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of credit were set up, colonizing schemes were de- 
vised, and railways were laid out. To meet the 
demands of all these enterprises, the Government 
borrowed immense sums from foreign capitalists 
and issued vast quantities of paper money, with 
little regard for its ultimate redemption. Ar- 
gentina spent huge sums in prodigal fashion on 
all sorts of public improvements in an effort to at- 
tract still more capital and immigration, and thus 
entered upon a dangerous era of inflation. 

Of the near neighbors of Argentina, Uruguay 
continued along the tortuous path of alternate 
disturbance and progress, losing many of its in- 
habitants to the greater states beyond, where they 
sought relative peace and security; while Paraguay, 
on the other hand, enjoyed freedom from civil 
strife, though weighed down with a war debt and 
untold millions in indemnities exacted by Argen- 
tina and Brazil, which it could never hope to pay. 
In consequence, this indebtedness was a useful 
club to brandish over powerless Paraguay when- 
ever that little country might venture to question 
the right of either of its big neighbors to break the 
promise they had made of keeping its territory 
intact. Argentina, however, consented in 1878 to 
refer certain claims to the decision of the President 
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of the United States. When Paraguay won the 
arhitration, it showed its gratitude by naming one 
of its loeaIiti<\s Villa Hayes. As time went on, 
how<‘ver, its population increased and hid many 
of the .sears of war. 

On the western side of South America there 
broke out the struggle known as the “War of the 
Pacific” between Chile, on the one side, and Peru 
and Bolivia as allies on the other. In Peru un- 
stable and corrupt governments had contracted 
foreign loans under conditions that made their re- 
payment almost impossible and had spent the 
proceeds in so reckless and extravagant a fashion 
as to l)ring t he country to the verge of bankruptcy. 
Bolivia, similarly governed, was still the scene of 
the orgies and carnivals which had for some time 
<-haracterized its unfortunate history. One of its 
buffoon “presidents,” moreover, had entered into 
boundary agreements with both Chile and Brazil, 
under whi<di the nation lost several important areas 
and some of its territory on the Pacific. The bound- 
aries of Bolivia, indeed, were run almost every where 
on purely arbitrary lines drawn with scant regard 
for the physical features of the country and with 
many a frontier question left wholly unsettled. 
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For some years Chilean companies and specula- 
tors, aided by foreign eai)ital mainly Britisli in ori- 
gin, had been working deposits of nitrat<* of so<la 
in the province of Antofagasta, or “tlu* <lcscrt of 
Atacama,” a region along the coast to the north- 
ward belonging to Bolivia, and also in t h(‘{)ro\ im-es 
of Tacna, Arica, and Tarapaca, still farther to the 
northward, belonging to Peru. Because boundary 
lines were not altogether clear and bwause the 
three countries were all eager to exploit thes<‘ de- 
posits, controversies over this debatable grourul 
were sure to rise. For the privilege of d(W(‘loping 
portions of this region, individuals and compuni('.H 
had obtained concessions from the various gov<'rn- 
menbs concerned; elsewhere, industrial frtn* lances 
dug away without refereiUH* to such fonnalit ies. 

It is quite likely that Chile, whose nH>tto was 
“By Right or by Might,” was prepared to sustain 
the claims of its citiKcns by either ulternutiv<-. At 
all events, scenting a prospective conflu-t. Chil<‘ 
had devoted much attention to the dev<‘lopmcnt 

of its naval and military estal)lishment a state 

of affairs which did not escape the obse'rvation of 
its suspicious neighbors. 

The policy of Pctu was determined partly by 
personal motives and partly by reasons of stat<\ 
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In 1873 the President, lacking sufficient financial 
and political support to keep himself in office, re- 
solved upon the risky expedient of arousing popu- 
lar passion against Chile, in the hope that he might 
thereby replenish the national treasury. Accord- 
ingly he proceeded to pick a quarrel by ordering 
the deposits in Tarapacii to be expropriated with 
scant respect for the concessions made to the 
Chilean miners. Realizing, however, the possible 
consequences of such an action, he entered into 
an alliance with Bolivia. This country thereupon 
proceeded to levy an increased duty on the ex- 
portation of nitrates from the Atacama region. 
Chile, already aware of the hostile combination 
which had been formed, protested so vigor- 
ously that a year later Bolivia agreed to withdraw 
the new regulations and to submit the dispute 
to arbitration. 

Such were the relations of these three states 
in 1878, when Bolivia, taking advantage of dif- 
ferences of opinion between Chile and Argentina 
regarding the Patagonian region, reimposed its 
export duty, canceled the Chilean concessions, 
and confiscated the nitrate deposits. Chile then 
declared war in February, 1879, and within two 
months occupied the entire coast of Bolivia up tc 
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the frontiers of Peru. On his part the President 
of Bolivia was too much engrossed in the fes- 
tivities connected with a masquerade to bother 
about notifying the people that their land had 
been invaded until several days after the event 
had occurred ! 

Misfortunes far worse than anything which 
had fallen to the lot of its ally now awaited Peru, 
which first attempted an officious mediation and 
then declared war on the 4th of April. Since 
Peru and Bolivia together had a population 
double that of Chile, and since Peru possessed a 
much larger army and navy than Chile, the allie.s 
counted confidently on victory. But Peru’s army 
of eight thou.sand — having within four hundred 
as many officers as men, directed by no fewer than 
twenty-six generals, and presided over by a civil 
government altogether inept — was no match for 
an army less than a third of its size to be sure, 
but well drilled and commanded, and with a sta- 
ble, progressive, and efficient government at it.s 
back. The Peruvian forces, lacking any substan- 
tial support from Bolivia, crumpled under the ter- 
rific attacks of their adversaries. Efforts on the 
part of the United States to mediate in the strug- 
gle were blocked by the dogged refusal of Chile to 
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ahalc its <l(‘inan«Ls for annexation. Early in 1881 
its army cnfere*! Lima in triumph, and the war 
was over. 

hor a whih' the victors treated the Peruvians 
and lhcir<‘apiful city shamefully. The Chilean sol- 
diers stripix-ii the national library of its contents, 
tore up the lamp-i>osts in the streets, carried away 
the Ix'nches in tin* parks, and even shipped off the 
local menagerie to Santiago! What they did not 
remove or destroy was disposed of by the rabble of 
Lima itst'lf. But in tw'o years so utterly chaotic did 
tin* conditions in the hapless country become that 
('hil«‘ at length had to set up a government in order 
to conclude' a [x'aee. It was not until October 20, 
IKKtK ihul th(' t reaty was signed at Lima and rati- 
fieel hdt'r at. Ancon. Peru was forced to cede Tara- 
pae'u outright and to agree that Tacna and Arica 
.sliotdd be held by Chile for ten years. Attheex- 
j)iralion of this period the inhabitants of the two 
provinces were to be allowed to choose by vote the 
country to which they would prefer to belong, and 
the juition that won the election was to pay the 
lo.M<'r 10,000,000 fCHOH. In April, 1884, Bolivia, also, 
entered into an arrangement with Chile, according 
to which a portion of its seacoast should be ceded 
absolutely and the remainder should be occupied by 
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overlook nor undervalue the presque ! Neither is 
he a model man ; he does not go in advance of any- 
one, nor after either; he places himself generally 
too far off to have any reason for espousing the 
cause of either good or evil. If he has been so 
long confounded with the philosopher^ with the 
Csesarean trainer and dictator of civilisation, he has 
had far too much honour, and what is most essential 
in him has been overlooked — he is an instrument, 
something of a slave, though certainly the sublimest 
sort of slave, but nothing in presque rien ! 

The objective man is an instrument, a costly, easily 
injured, easily tarnished, measuring instrument and 
mirroring apparatus, which is to be taken care of 
and respected ; but he is no goal, no outgoing nor 
upgoing, no complementary man in whom the rest 
of existence justifies itself, no termination — anc. 
still less a commencement, an engendering, or 
primary cause, nothing hardy, powerful, self-centred, 
that wants to be master; but rather only a soft, 
inflated, delicate, movable potter’s-form, that must 
wait for some kind of content and frame to shape 
itself thereto — for the most part a man without 
frame and content, a “ selfless ” man. Consequently, 
also, nothing for women, in parenthesL 

208. 

When a philosopher nowadays makes known 
that he is not a sceptic — I hope that has been 
gathered from the foregoing description of the 
objective spirit? — people all hear it impatiently; 
they regard him on that account with some appre- 
hension, they would like to ask so many, many 
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now entered upon a course of slow and relatively 
peaceful progress. 

In the republics to the northward struggles be- 
tween clericals and radicals caused sharp, abrupt 
alternations in government. In Ecuador the hos- 
tility between clericals and radicals was all the 
more bitter because of the rivalry of the two chief 
towns, Guayaquil the seaport and Quito the capi- 
tal, each of which sheltered a faction. No sooner 
therefore had Garcia Moreno fallen than the radi- 
cals of Guayaquil rose up against the clericals at 
Quito. Once in power, they hunted their ene- 
mies down until order under a dictator could be 
restored. The military President who assumed 
power in 1876 was too radical to suit the clericals 
and too clerical to suit the radicals. Accordingly 
his opponents decided to make the contest three- 
cornered by fighting the dictator and one another. 
When the President had been forced out, a conser- 
vative took charge until parties of bushwhackers 
and mutinous soldiers were able to install a mili- 
tary leader, whose retention of power was brief. 
In 1888 another conservative, who had been ab- 
sent from the country when elected and who was 
an adept in law and diplomacy, managed to win 
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suflScient support from all three factions to retain 
office for the constitutional period. 

In Colombia a financial crisis had been approach- 
ing ever since the price of coffee, cocoa, and other 
Colombian products had fallen in the Europ<“an 
markets. This decrease had caused a serious 
diminution in the export trade and had forced gold 
and silver practically out of circulation. At the 
same time the various “states” were increasing 
their powers at the expense of the federal Govern- 
ment, and the country was rent by factions. In 
order to give the republic a thoroughly centralized 
administration which would restore financial con- 
fidence and bring back the influence of the Church 
as a social and political factor, a genuine revolu- 
tion, which was started in 1876, eventually put an 
end to both radicalism and states’ rights. At the 
outset Rafael Nufiez, the unitary and clerical can- 
didate and a lawyer by profession, was beaten on 
the field, but at a subsequent election he ob- 
tained the requisite number of votes and, in 1880, 
assumed the presidency. That the loser in war 
should become the victor in peace showed the 
futility of bloodshed in such revolutions. 

Not until Nufiez came into office again did he 
feel himself strong enough to uproot altogether the 
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radicalism and disunion which, had flourished since 
1860. Ignoring the national Legislature, he called 
a Congress of his own, which in 1886 framed a 
constitution that converted the “sovereign states” 
into “ departments, ” or mere administrative dis- 
tricts, to be ruled as the national Government saw 
fit. Further, the presidential term was lengthened 
from two years to six, and the name of the country 
was changed, finally, to “Republic of Colombia.” 
Two years later the power of the Church was 
strengthened by a concordat with the Pope. 

Venezuela on its part had undergone changes 
no less marked. A liberal constitution promul- 
gated in 1864 had provided for the reorganiza- 
tion of the country on a federal basis. The name 
chosen for the republic was “United States of 
Venezuela.” More than that, it had anticipated 
Mexico and Guatemala in being the first of the 
Hispanic nations to witness the establishment of 
a presidential autocracy of the continuous and 
enlightened type. 

Antonio Guzman Blanco was the man who im- 
posed upon Venezuela for about nineteen years a 
regime of obedience to law, and, to some extent, 
of modern ideas of administration such as the 
country had never known before. A person of 
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much versatility, he had studied medicine and law 
before he became a soldier and a politician. Later 
he displayed another kind of versatility by letting 
henchmen hold the presidential office while he re- 
mained the power behind the throne. Endowed 
with a masterful will and a pronounced taste for 
minute supervision, he had exactly the ability 
necessary to rule Venezuela wisely and well. 

Amid considerable opposition he began, in 1870, 
the first of his three periods of administration 
— the Seftennium, as it was termed. The “sov- 
ereign” states he governed through “sovereign” 
officials of his own selection. He stopped the plun- 
dering of farms and the dragging of laborers off 
to military service. He established in Veneziu^la 
an excellent monetary system. Great sums were 
expended in the erection of public and private 
buildings and in the embellishment of Caracas. 
European capital and immigration were encour- 
aged to venture into a country hitherto so torn 
by chronic disorder as to deprive both labor and 
property of all guarantees. Roads, railways, and 
telegraph lines were constructed. The ministi'rs 
of the Church were rendered submissive to the civil 
power. Primary education became alike free and 
compulsory. As the phrase went, Guzm4n Blanco 
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209. 

As to how far the new warlike age on which we 
Europeans have evidently entered may perhaps 
favour the growth of another and stronger kind of 
scepticism, I should like to express myself pre- 
liminarily merely by a parable, which the lovers of 
German history will already understand. That un- 
scrupulous enthusiast for big, handsome grenadiers 
(who, as King of Prussia, brought into being a 
military and sceptical genius — and therewith, in 
reality, the new and now triumphantly emerged 
type of German), the problematic, crazy father of 
Frederick the Great, had on one point the very 
knack and lucky grasp of the genius : he knew 
what was then lacking in Germany, the want of 
which was a hundred times more alarming and 
serious than any lack of culture and social form — his 
ill-will to the young Frederick resulted from the 
anxiety of a profound instinct. Men were lacking; 
and he suspected, to his bitterest regret, that his own 
son was not man enough. There, however, he de- 
ceived himself ; butwho wouldnothave deceivedhim- 
self in his place ? He saw his son lapsed to atheism, 
to the esprit^ to the pleasant frivolity of clever 
Frenchmen — he saw in the background the great 
bloodsucker, the spider scepticism ; he suspected 
the incurable wretchedness of a heart no longer 
hard enough either for evil or good, and of a broken 
will that no longer commands, is no longer able to 
command. Meanwhile, however, there grew up in 
his son that new kind of harder and more dangerous 
scepticism — who knows to what extent it was en- 
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“on the margin ok international life’ 

During the period from 1885) to 1907 two incidents 
revealed the standing that the republics of His- 
panic America had now acquired in the world 
at large. In 1889 at Washington, and later in 
their own capital cities, tiu'y met with tlu‘ United 
States in council. In 1899, and again in 1907, 
they joined tludr great northern neighbor and the 
nations of Europe and Asia at I'lie Haguc^ for 
deliberation on mutual concerns, and t}u*y were 
admitted to an international fellowship an<l coop- 
eration far beyond a mere recognition of their in- 
dependence and afonnal interchangi* of diplomats 
and consuls. 

Since attempts of the Hispanic countries them- 
selves to realize the aims of Bolivar in calling the 
Congress at Panam4 had failed, the United States 
now undertook to call into existence a sort of inter- 
American Congress. Instead of being merely a 
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siipfMjrter, the great republic* of the north had re- 
solved to hcTOine the director of the movement for 
gn*ater solidarity in thought and action. By link- 
ing ui> file <*on(*erns of the Hispanic nations with 
its own destini(\s it would assert not so much its 
position as guardian of tlu^ Alonroe Doctrine as its 
in*adship, if no! its actual dominance, in the New 
World, and would so widen the hounds of its po- 
litical and <*(>fnnH*r{*ial influence — a tendency 
known as ‘"iinpcTialism.’' Such was the way, at 
least, in whi(‘h the His{)anie republics came to view 
tlie action of the ‘‘Colossus of the North” in invit- 
ing tlunn to i)arti(dpaie in an asscunblage meeting 
more or h\ss periodically and termed officially the 
“International Conhremee^ of American States,” 
and popularly the “Pan-American Conference.” 

Whether liie mistrust the smaller countries felt 
at the outset was lessseneni in any de^gree by the 
at temdancr of ihenr de^le^gates at the se^ssions of this 
«‘onfereaice^ reanains open to (iU(\stion. Although 
llH\se^ rc‘pre*sentaiive\s, in (*ommon with their col- 
leagues from the llniteHl States, assented to a 
%*ariedy c)f eon Vi*n lions and passed a much larger 
nuinlMr of re\soIutions, their aeciuiescence seemed 
clue to a de^sire to gratify their powerful associate, 
ratlicr than to a belief in the possible utility of such 
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and not unscrupulous qualities which distinguish 
the critic from the sceptic : I mean the certainty as 
to standards of worth, the conscious employment 
of a unity of method, the wary courage, the standing- 
alone, and the capacity for self-responsibility ; 
indeed, they will avow among themselves a delight 
in denial and dissection, and a certain considerate 
cruelty, which knows how to handle the knife surely 
and deftly, even when the heart bleeds. They will 
be sterner (and perhaps not always towards them- 
selves only) than humane people may desire, they 
will not deal with the “ truth ” in order that it may 
‘‘ please them, or elevate ” and “ inspire them — 
they will rather have little faith in truth ” bidnging 
with it such revels for the feelings. They will 
smile, those rigorous spirits, when any one says in 
their presence : “ that thought elevates me, why 
should it not be true or: “ that work enchants me, 
why should it not be beautiful ?” or : that artist en- 
larges me, why should he not be great?” Perhaps 
they will not only have a smile, but a genuine disgust 
for all that is thus rapturous, idealistic, feminine, and 
hermaphroditic ; and if any one could look into their 
inmost heart, he would not easily find therein the 
intention to reconcile Christian sentiments ” with 
antique taste,” or even with “ modern parliamen- 
tarism ” (the kind of reconciliation necessarily found 
even amongst philosophers in our very uncertain 
and consequently very conciliatory century). 
Critical discipline, and every habit that conduces 
to purity and rigour in, intellectual matters, will not 
only be demanded from themselves by these philo- 
sophers of the future; they may even make a display 
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thereof as their special adornment — nevertheless 
they will not want to be called critics on that 
account It will seem to them no small indignity 
to philosophy to have it decreed, as is so welcome 
nowadays, that “ philosophy itself is criticism and 
critical science — and nothing else whatever!” 
Though this estimate of philosophy may enjoy the 
approval of all the Positivists of France and Ger- 
many (and possibly it even flattered the heart and 
taste of Kant : let us call to mind the titles of his 
principal works), our new philosophers will say, not- 
withstanding, that critics are instruments of the 
philosopher, and just on that account, as instru- 
ments, they are far from being philosophers them- 
selves 1 Even the great Chinaman of Konigsberg 
was only a great critic. 


2 ir. 

I insist upon it that people finally cease con- 
founding philosophical workers, and in general 
scientific men, with philosophers — that precisely 
here one should strictly give “ each his own,” and 
not give those far too much, these far too little. It 
may be necessary for the education of the real 
philosopher that he himself should have once stood 
upon all those steps upon which his servants, the 
scientific workers of philosophy, remain standing, 
and must remain standing : he himself must perhaps 
have been critic, and dogmatist, and historian, and 
besides, poet, and collector, and traveller, and 
riddle-reader, and moralist, and seer, and “free 
spirit,” and almost everything, in order to traverse 
the whole range of human values and estimations, 
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to be appreciated inon^ and more l)y tfie world at 
large. (Jradiially people began to realize^ tfsat the 
countries south of tlie Onited Stales were not 
merely an indistinguishable^ block on the map, 
to be referred to vagut^ly as “Centra! and South 
America’’ or as “Latin Amcric’a.” I’hc reading 
pul>lic at least kn(‘w that these countries were(|iiite 
different from <ui(^ another, hotli in a(‘hi<*veineiits 
and in prospi^ds. 

Yet tlie fact remains that, despiU* their a<*fivc‘ 
part in thesi^ AnuTican and Kuropt*an c*onferenc«*s, 
the Hispanic <*otintrH‘s of the N<nv World did not 
receive tin* n^cognitiori whic’h they felt was their 
due. I'heir national asso(*iates in the Huropeiin 
gatherings wert^ disimdimal to admit that the 
possession of ind(*penchm<H* and sovereignty vn- 
titled iliem Ux^pial represent a lion on iniernaticmiil 
council boartis. T<j a greater or less degree, tfiere- 
fore, they continued to stay in Iht' liordrrliind 
where no one <a'thi‘r affirmed or dfuiicd thiaV in- 
dividuality. To (|Uot.e t.he phrase of an Hispanic 
American, they st.ood “on the margin of interna- 
tional life.” How far they might pass lii'ycind it. 
into the full privilc*g<^s of recognition iimt associa- 
tion on ecjuii! terms, would depend upon the reiidi- 
mm with whicdi tlu^y could litoiic* for the* errors 
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or recover from the misfortunes of the past, and 
upon their power to attain stability, prosperity, 
strength, and responsibility. 

Certain of the Hispanic republics, however, were 
not allowed to remain alone on their side of “the 
margin of international life.” Though nothing so 
extreme as the earlier French intervention took 
place, foreign nations were not at all averse to 
crossing over the marginal line and teaching them 
what a failure to comply with international obliga- 
tions meant. The period from 1889 to 1907, there- 
fore, is characterized also by interference on the 
part of European powers, and by interposition 
on the part of the United States, in the affairs 
of countries in and around the Caribbean Sea. 
Because of the action taken by the United States 
two more republics — Cuba and Panama — came 
into being, thus increasing the number of politi- 
cal offshoots from Spain in America to eighteen. 
Another result of this interposition was the crea- 
tion of what were substantially American protec- 
torates. Here the United States did not deprive the 
countries concerned of their independence and sov- 
ereignty, but subjected them to a kind of guardian- 
ship or tutelage, so far as it thought needful to insure 
stability, solvency, health, and welfare in general. 
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Foremost in the northern group of Hispanic na- 
tions, Mexico, under the guidance of Diaz, marched 
steadily onward. Peace, order, and law; an increas- 
ing population; internal wealth and well-being; a 
flourishing industry and commerce; suitable care 
for things mental as well as material; the rc'spect 
and confidence of foreigners — these were bless- 
ings which the country had hitherto never beheld. 
The Mexicans, once in anarchy and enmity created 
b;\^ militarists and clericals, came to know one 
another in friendship, and arrived at something 
like a national consciousness. 

In 1889 there was held the first conference on 
educational problems wliich the republic had ever 
liad. l"hr(‘e years later a mining code was drawn 
up which made ownership inviolable on jiayment 
of lawful dues, removed uncertainties of oiiera- 
tion, and stimulated the industry in a remarkable 
fashion. Far less beneficial in the long run was 
a la w enacted in 1894. Instead of granting a legal 
title to lands held l)y prescriptive rights through 
an oceuj>ation of many years, it made such prop- 
erty part of the public domain, which might be 
acquired, like a mining claim, by any one who could 
secure a grant of it from the Government. Though 
hailed at the time as a piece of constructive 
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against the higher man, the higher soul, the higher 
duty, the higher responsibility, the creative pleni- 
potence and lordliness — at present it belongs to 
the conception of “ greatness to be noble, to wish 
to be apart, to be capable of being different, to 
stand alone, to have to live by personal initiative ; 
and the philosopher will betray something of his 
own ideal when he asserts : “ He shall be the 
greatest who can be the most solitary, the most 
concealed, the most divergent, the man beyond 
good and evil, the master of his virtues, and of 
superabundance of will; precisely this shall be 
called greatness : as diversified as can be entire, as 
ample as can be full/^ And to ask once more the 
question ; Is greatness possible — nowadays ? 

213. 

It is difficult to learn what a philosopher is, 
because it cannot be taught : one must “ know ” it 
by experience — or one should have the pride 7iot 
to know it The fact that at present people all 
talk of things of which they cannot have any experi- 
ence, is true more especially and unfortunately as 
concerns the philosopher and philosophical matters : 
— the very few know them, are permitted to 
know them, and all popular ideas about them are 
false. Thus, for instance, the truly philosophical 
combination of a bold, exuberant spirituality which 
runs at presto pace, and a dialectic rigour and 
necessity which makes no false step, is unknown 
to most thinkers and scholars from their own 
experience, and therefore, should any one speak of 
it in their presence, it is incredible to them. They 
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conceive of every necessity as troublesome, as a 
painful compulsory obedience and state of con- 
straint; thinking itself is regarded by them as 
something slow and hesitating, almost as a trouble, 
and often enough as “ worthy of the szaeat of the 
noble’' — but not at all as something easy and divine, 
closely related to dancing and exuberance ! “To 
think” and to take a matter “seriously,” “ardu- 
ously ” — that is one and the same thing to them ; 
such only has been their “experience.” — Artists 
have here perhaps a finer intuition ; they who know 
only too well that precisely when they no longer 
do anything “ arbitrarily,” and everything of neces- 
sity, their feeling of freedom, of subtlety, of power, 
of creatively fixing, disposing, and shaping, reaches 
its climax — in short, that necessity and “ freedom 
of will ” are then the same thing with them. There 
is, in fine, a gradation of rank in psychical states, 
to which the gradation of rank in the problems 
corresponds ; and the highest problems repel ruth- 
lessly every one who ventures too near them, with- 
out being predestined for their solution by the 
loftiness and power of his spirituality. Of what 
use is it for nimble, everyday intellects, or clumsy, 
honest mechanics and empiricists to press, in their 
plebeian ambition, close to such problems, and as 
it were into this “holy of holies”— as so often 
happens nowadays! But coarse feet must never 
tread upon such carpets: this is provided for in 
the primary law of things ; the doors remain closed 
to those intruders, though they may dash and 
break their heads thereon! People have always 
to be born to a high station, or, more definitely, 
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paper money and by the contraction of more or less 
scandalous foreign loans. Quite undisturbed by 
the financial situation, Zelaya promptly silenced 
local bickerings and devoted his energies to alter- 
ing the constitution for his presidential benefit and 
to making trouble for his neighbors. Nor did he 
refrain from displays of arbitrary conduct that 
were sure to provoke foreign intervention. Great 
Britain, for example, on two occasions exacted re- 
paration at the cannon’s mouth for ill treatment 
of its citizens. 

Zelaya waxed wroth at the spectacle of Guate- 
mala, once so active in revolutionary arts but now 
quietly minding its own business. In 1906, there- 
fore, along with parties of Hondurans, Salvado- 
reans, and disaffected Guatemalans, he began an 
invasion of that country and continued operations 
with decreasing success until, the United States 
and Mexico offering their mediation, peace was 
.signed aboard an American cruiser. Then, when 
Costa Rica invited the other republics to discuss 
confederation within its calm frontiers, Zelaya pre- 
ferred his own particular occupation to any such 
procedure. Accordingly, displeased with a recent 
boundary decision, he started along with Salvador 
to fight Honduras. Once more the United States 
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214. 

Our Virtues? — It is probable that we too have 
still our virtues, although naturally they are not 
those sincere and massive virtues on account of 
which we hold our grandfathers in esteem and also 
at a little distance from us. We Europeans of the 
day after to-morrow, we firstlings of the twentieth 
century — with all our dangerous curiosity, our 
multifariousness and art of disguising, our mellow 
and seemingly sweetened cruelty in sense and 
spirit — we shall presumably, if we must have 
virtues, have those only which have come to agree- 
ment with our most secret and heartfelt inclinations, 
with our most ardent requirements : well, then, let 
us look for them in our labyrinths ! — where, as we 
know, so many things lose themselves, so many 
things get quite lost ! And is there anything finer 
than to search for one's own virtues? Is it not 
almost to believe in one's own virtues? But this 
‘‘ believing in one's own virtues " — is it not practi- 
cally the same as what was formerly called one's 
‘‘ good conscience," that long, respectable pigtail of 
an idea, which our grandfathers used to hang behind 
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and Mexico tendered their good offices, and again 
a Central American conflict was closed aboard an 
American warsliip. About the only real achieve- 
numt of Zelaya. was the signing of a treaty by which 
(treat Britain recognized the complete sovereignty 
of Nicaragua. ov<‘r the Moscjiiito Indians, whose 
buzzing for a !arg(‘r amount of freedom and more 
tribute had IxHai disturbing unduly the ''repose” 
of that small nation! 

To tlu^ i^astward the new republic of Cuba was 
about to he born. Here a promise of adequate 
repres(‘nfati()n in the* Spanish Cortes and of a local 
h:gislatur<‘ had failed to satisfy the aspirations of 
many of its inhabitants. 'The discontent was ag- 
gravaU-d by lax and <’orrupt methods of adminis- 
t ration as well as l)y financial diflicndties. Swarms 
of Spanish officials enjoyed large salari(^s without 
fHudorming <Inli(\s of (Hjuivahmt value. Not a few 
of t hem had come over to lairicdi tlumiselves at 
public* (*x}>ens(* and nrifh'r c*onditions altogether 
s(*andaloiis. On (Juba, furthermore, was saddled 
ilu' di*bt incurred l)y the Tcm Years’ War, while 
LIh* island continued to be a lucrative market for 
Spanish goods without obtaining from Spain a 
C‘orresi)onding advantage for its own products. 

As thc^ insistiUKre upon a removal of these abuses 
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Nationalists denounced the utter unreliability of 
Spanish promises. Even if the concessions had 
been generous, the result probably would have 
bt'cn the same, for by this time the plot to set 
Cuba free had become so widesi)read, both in the 
island itself and among the refugees in the United 
States, (hat. tlu^ inevitable struggl<i could not luive 
been deferred. 

In the revolution broke out. The whittvs, 

lu‘a<led by Maximo (lomez, and the negroes and 
nmlalto<‘s by tht'ir chieftain, Antonio Maceo, both 
of whom hud done valiant service in lheearli<‘r war, 
start<‘d upon a campaign of delilx'rate terrori.sm. 
This time tlu'y were resolved to win at any cost. 
Spurning <‘very offer of c-onciliation, they hurm'd, 
ravaged, and laid waste, .spread desolation along 
tht'ir pathway, and rtsluct'd thousands to abject 
I)overty anti want. 

'’i'ht'ti the Spanish (lovernint'nt came to the eon- 
chisiou that nothing but the most rigortms .sort of 
reprisals woultl clKXik the exee.s.ses of the rebels. 
In lK9(i it comiuLssioned Valeriano Wt^yler, an 
officer who personifietl ferocity, to put down the 
rel)t‘llion. If the insurgents had fancit'd that the 
conciliatory spirit hitherto displayed by the Span- 
iards was due to irresolution or weakness, they 
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found that these were not the qualities of their new 
opponent. Weyler, instead of trying to suppress 
the rebellion by hurrying detachments of troops 
first to one spot and then to another in pursuit of 
enemies accustomed to guerrilla tactics, deter- 
mined to stamp it out province by province. To 
this end he planted his army firmly in one par- 
ticular area, prohibited the planting or harvesting 
of crops there, and ordered the inhabitants to as- 
semble in camps which they were not permitted to 
leave on any pretext whatever. This was his pol- 
icy of “reconcentration.” Deficient food supply, 
lack of sanitary precautions, and absence of moral 
safeguards made conditions of life in these camps 
appalling. Death was a welcome relief . Reconcen- 
tration, combined with executions and deporta- 
tions, could have but one result — the “pacifica- 
tion” of Chiba by converting it into a desert. 

Not, in the: United States alone but in Spain itself 
the: story of Lhe.se drastic measures kindled popu- 
lar indignation to such an extent that, in 1897, 
llu^ (Jovm’iiment was forced to recall the ferocious 
WhyU^r iind to .send over a new Governor and 
Captain (hmeral, with instructions to abandon the 
worst fcaturi's of his predecessor’s policy and to 
establish a complete system of autonomy in both 
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Cuba and Porto Rico. Feeling assured, however, 
that an ally was at hand who would soon make 
their independence certain, the Cuban patriots 
flatly rejected these overtures. In their expecta- 
tions they were not mistaken. By its armed in- 
tervention, in the following year the United States 
acquired Porto Rico for itself and compelled Spain 
to withdraw from Cuba.'' 

The island then became a republic, subject only 
to such limitations on its freedom of action as its 
big guardian might see fit to impose. Not only was 
Cuba placed under American rule from 1899 to 
1902, but it had to insert in the Constitution of 
1901 certain clauses that could not fail to be galling 
to Cuban pride. Among them two were of special 
significance. One imposed limitations on the finan- 
cial powers of the Government of the new nation, 
and the other authorized the United States, at its 
discretion, to intervene in Cuban affairs for the 
purpose of maintaining public order. The Cubans, 
it would seem, had exchanged a dependence on 
Spain for a restricted independence measured by 
the will of a country infinitely stronger. 

Cuba began its life as a republic in 1902, under 

* See The Path of Empire, by Carl Russell Fish (in The Chronicles 
of America). 
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a government for which a form both unitary and 
federal had been provided. Tomas Estrada Palma, 
the first President and long the head of the Cuban 
junta in the United States, showed himself dis- 
I)osed from the outset to continue the beneficial 
reforms in administration which had been intro- 
duced under American rule. Prudent and concilia- 
tory in temperament, he tried to dispel as best he 
could the bitter recollections of the war and to 
repair its ravages. In this policy he was upheld 
by the conservative class, or Moderates. Their op- 
ponents, the Lil)erals, dominated by men of radi- 
cal tendencies, were eager to assert the right, to 
which they thought Cuba entitled as an indepen- 
<lent sov(^reigri nation, to make possible mistakes 
and correct tluun without having the United States 
forever holding the ferule of the schoolmaster over 
it. They w<^re well aware, however, that they were 
not at liberty to havts their country pass through 
t h<^ tempestuous experience which had been the lot 
of so many Hispanic republics. They could vent 
a natural ang<‘r and disappointment, nevertheless, 
on tiu' President and his supporters. Rather 
than continiu^ to be governed by Cubans not to 
tlieir liking, they were willing to bring about a 
renewal of American rule. 
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In this respect the wishes of the Radicals were 
soon gratified. Hardly had Estrada Palma, in 1906, 
assumed office for a second time, when parties of 
malcontents, declaring that he had secured his re- 
election by fraudulent means, rose up in arms and 
demanded that he annul the vote and hold a fair 
election. The President accepted the challenge 
and waged a futile conflict, and again the United 
States intervened. Upon the resignation of Es- 
trada Palma, an American Governor was again in- 
stalled, and Cuba was told in unmistakable fashion 
that the next intervention might be permanent. 

Less drastic but quite as effectual a method of 
assuring order and regularity in administration was 
th<' action taken by the United States in another 
Caribbean island. A little country like the Domin- 
ican Republic, in which few Presidents managed to 
retain their offices for terms fixed by changeable 
constitutions, could not resist the temptation to rid 
itself of a ruler who had held power for nearly a 
quarter of a century. After he had been disposed 
of by assassination in 1899, the government of 
his successor undertook to repudiate a depreciated 
paper currency by ordering the customs duties to be 
paid in specie; and it also tried to prevent the con- 
sul of an aggrieved foreign nation from attaching 
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certain revenues as security for the payment of 
th<‘ arrears of an indemnity. Thereupon, in 1905 , 
the I’resident of the United States entered into an 
arrangement with the Dominican Government 
whereliy, in return for a pledge from the former 
count ry to guarantee the territorial integrity of the 
n'publie and an agreement to adjust all of its ex- 
ternal obligations of a pecuniary sort, American 
offi(“ials were to take charge of the custom house 
and apportion the receipts from that source in 
such a manner as to satisfy domestic needs and 
pay foreign creditors.’ 

‘ Thi^ Path of Empire, by Carl Russell Fish, (in ThQ Chronicle(: 

of .1 meri(Ui)» 



CHAPTER IX 


TITK REPUBLICS OP SOUTH AMERICA 

Even so huge and conservative a country as Braseii 
could not start out upon the pathway of repub- 
lican freedom withou t some unrest; but the political 
cxp(Tience gained under a reginu’; of limited mon- 
a,r<*hy had a steadying effi^ct. Besidi^s, the Revolu- 
tion of 1889 had IxHUi effected by a combination of 
army officers and (*ivilian enthusiasts who knew 
t fiat. t.h(^ j)rovinccs were ready for a radical change 
in th<' form of government, but who were wise 
iuiough to make hast(^ slowly. If a motto could 
mean anything, tlu^ adoption of the positivist 
device, ‘‘Order and Progress,” displayed on the 
national flag scnaiu'd a happy augury. 

The constitution promulgated in 1891 set up a 
finlcTal union broadly similar to that of the United 
States, excejit that tlu^ powers of the general Gov- 
ernment were somewhat more restricted. Quali- 
fications for th(' suffrage w<Te directly fixed io 
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the fundamental law itself, but the educational 
tests imposed excluded the great bulk of the popu- 
lation from the right to vote. In the constitution, 
also, Church and State were declared absolutely 
separate, and civil marriage was prescribed. 

Well adapted as the constitution was to the par- 
ticular needs of Brazil, the Government erected 
under it had to contend awhile with political dis- 
tur})ances. Though conflicts occurred between the 
President and the Congress, between the federal au- 
thority and the States, and between the civil ad- 
ministration and naval and military officials, none 
were so constant, so prolonged, or so disastrous as 
in the Spanish American republics. Even when 
elected by the connivance of government officials, 
the chief magistrate governed in accordance with 
repul)lican forms. Presidential power, in fact, was 
restrained both by the huge size of the country 
and by the spirit of local autonomy upheld by 
the States. 

Ever since the war with Paraguay the financial 
credit of Brazil had been impaired. The chronic 
deficit in the treasury had been further increased 
by a serious lowering in the rate of exchange, which 
was due to an excessive issue of paper money. In 
order to save the nation from bankruptcy Manoel 
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Ferraz de Campos Salles, a distinguished jurist, was 
commissioned to effect an adjustment with the 
British creditors. As a result of his negotiations a 
“funding loan” was obtained, in return for which 
an equivalent amount in paper money was to be 
turned over for cancellation at a fixed rate of 
exchange. Under this arrangement depreciation 
ceased for awhile and the financial outlook be- 
came brighter. 

The election of Campos Salles to the presidency 
in 1898, as a reward for his success, was accom- 
panied by the rise of definite political parties. 
Among them the Radicals or Progressists favored 
a policy of centralization under military auspices 
and exhibited certain antiforeign tendencies. The 
Moderat('s or Republicans, on the contrary, with 
Campos Salles as their candidate, declared for 
the existing constitution and advocated a gra<lual 
adoption of such reforms as reason and time might 
suggest. When the latter party won the election, 
confidence in the stability of Brazil returned. 

As if Uruguay had not already suffered enough 
from internal discords, two more serious conflicts 
demonstrated once again that this little country, in 
which political power had been held substantially 
by one party alone since 1865, could not hope for 
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permanent peace until either the excluded and ap- 
parently irreconcilable party had been finally and 
utterly crushed, or, far better still, until the two 
factions could manage to agree upon some satis- 
factory arrangement for rotation in office. The 
struggle of 1897 ended in the assassination of the 
President and in a division of the republic into two 
practically separate areas, one ruled by the Colo- 
rados at Montevideo, the other by the Blancos. 
A renewal of civil war in 1904 seemed altogether 
preferable to an indefinite continuance of this 
dualism in government, even at the risk of fric- 
tion with Argentina, which was charged with not 
having observed strict neutrality. This second 
struggle came to a close with the death of the 
insurgent leader; but it cost the lives of thousands 
and did irreparable damage to the commerce' and 
industry of the country. 

Uruguay then enjoyed a respite from party up- 
heavals until 1910, when Jose Batlle, the able, reso- 
lute, and radical-minded head of the Colorados, 
announced that he would be a candidate for the 
presidency. As he had held the office before and 
had never ceased to wield a strong personal influ- 
ence over the administration of his successor, the 
Blancos decided that now was the time to attempt 
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once more to oust f ht*ir oppononls from th(' control 
wliieh they lunl monopolized for half u century. 
Accusing t!i<' (iovernnu'nt of an unconstitutional 
cent ralizjit ion of po\v<‘r in lli<‘ executive, of prevent- 
ing free elections, ami of eri|>pling the pastoral 
imhistries of the country, tlu-y started a nn'olt, 
which ran a brief course. Batlh* proved him.self 
cfjual to the situation and (|uickly su{)prcssed (lu‘ 
in.surreetion. 'riiough lie did mal«‘ a wid(^ u.si’- 
of his authority, tlu* President refrained from in- 
dulging in political persecution and allowed tlui 
pn“.s.s all the liberty it desire<l in .so far as wa.s 
consistent with tin- law. It was under his dire<*- 
tion that I'ruguay enler<>d upon a nunarkable 
.series of »‘Xperiinenls in the juit itmalization of busi- 
ness «-nt«-rpri.ses. Further, more or hvss at the .sug- 
gest ion of Bnlll<“. a m-w c-onstitution was ratified by 
popular vote in It provided for a <livi.sion of 

the executive power between the Pn-shhuit and a 
National Council of .Vdininistralion, forbade tin* 
election of administrati%*e and military oflicials to 
tin* (amgress, granted f(» that bod.v a con.si<h‘rubh* 
increu.se of power, and eidarged tin' facilities for 
ItK-al .self-government. In addition, it establi.sln'H 
she principle of minority n‘pre.s«'ntation and of 
.secrecy of the ballot, permitted the Congrt'ss fc» 
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ex tend the right of suffrage to women, and dissolved 
the \mion between Church and State. If the terms 
of the new instrument are faithfully observed, the 
old struggle between Blancos and Colorados will 
have: ))een brought definitely to a close. 

Ihiruguay lap.sed after 1898 into the earlier sins 
of Si)anish America. Upon a comparatively placid 
pr<*sid<“ntial regime followed a series of barrack 
uprisings or attacks by Congress on the executive, 
'riu; (constitution became a farce. No longer, to be 
suns an abode of Arcadian seclusion as in colonial 
t,im(“.s, or a sort of territorial cobweb from the cen- 
ter of which a spiderlike Francia hung motionless 
or darted upon his hapless prey, or even a battle 
ground on which fanatical warriors might fight 
and die at the behest of a savage Lopez, Paraguay 
now took on the aspect of an arena in which petty 
political gamecocks might try out their spurs. 
Happily, tluc opposing parties spent their energies 
in high words and vehement gestures rather than 
in blows and bloodshed. The credit of the coun- 
try sank lower and low<cr until its gold stood at 
a prcimium of several hundred per cent compared 
with pajx'r money. 

Euro|)ean bankers had begun to view the finan- 
(cial future of Argentina also with great alarm. In 
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1890 the mad careering of private speculation and 
public expenditure along the roseate pathway of 
limitless credit reached a veritable “crisis of prog- 
ress. ” A frightful panic ensued. Paper mon('y 
fell to less than a quarter of its former vahu' in 
gold. Many a firm became bankrupt, and many a 
fortune shriveled. As is usual in such cases, the 
(lovernment had to shoulder the blame. A four- 
day revolution broke out in Buenos iVires, and 
the President bec-ame the scapegoat; but the panic 
went on, nevtTtlieless, until gold stood at nearly five 
to one. Most of the banks suspended payment; 
the national debt tmderwent a huge increase; and 
immigration practically ceased. 

By 1895, however, the country had more or less 
resumed its normal condition. A new census 
showed that the population had risen to four mil- 
lion, about a sixth of whom resided in the capital. 
The importance whi(!h agriculture had attained 
was attested by the establishment of a st^parate 
ministry in tlie residential cabinet. Industry, loo, 
made such rapid strides at this time that organ- 
ized labor began to take a hand in politics- I'he 
short-lived “revolution” of 1905, for example, 
was not primarily the work of politicians but of 
strikers organized into a workingmen’s federation. 
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For three months civil guarantees were suspended, 
and by a so-called “ law of residence, ” enacted some 
years before and now put into effect, the Govern- 
ment was authorized to expel summarily any for- 
eigner guilty of fomenting strikes or of disturbing 
public order in any other fashion. 

Political agitation soon assumed a new form. 
Sinc-e the Autonomist-National party had been in 
control for thirty years or more, it seemed to the 
Civic-Nationalists, now known as Republicans, to 
the Autonomists proper, and to various other fac- 
tions, that they ought to do something to break 
f lu' hold of that powerful organization. Accord- 
ingly- in the President, supported by a coali- 
liou of tliese factions, started what was termed 
an “ upward-downward revolution” — in other 
words, a series of interventions by which local 
goY(*rnors and meral)ers of legislatures suspected of 
Autonomist-National leanings were to be replaced 
by individuals who enjoyed the confidence of the 
A<lministration. Pretexts for such action were not 
hard to find under the terms of the constitution; 
but their political interests suffered so much in the 
effort that the promoters had to abandon it. 

Owing to persistent obstruction on the part of 
Congress, which took the form of a refusal either 
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to sanction his appointments or to approve the 
budget, the President suspended the sessions of 
that body in 1908 and decreed a continuance of the 
estimates for the preceding year. The antago- 
nism between the chief executive and the legisla- 
ture became so violent that, if his opponents had 
not been split uj) into factions, civil war might have 
ensued in Argentina. 

To remedy a situation made worse by the ab- 
sence — usual in most of the Hispamic republics- - 
of a secret ballot and by tlie refusal of political 
malcontc'uts to take part in ele(!tions, voting was 
made both obligatory and .secret in 1911, and the 
principle of minority ropn'sentation was intro- 
<luc(^d. Ix'gislation of this sort was designed to 
check bribery and intimidation and to enable the 
radi(;al-mind<;d to do their duty at the polls. Its 
effect was shown fivt^ years later, when the secret 
ballot was us(>d substantially for the first time. 
The radicals won l)oth the presidency and a ma- 
jority in the Congress. 

One of the secn'ts of the prosperity of Argentina, 
as of Brazil, in recent years has been its abstention 
from warlike ventures beyon<l its borders and its 
endeavor to adjust boundary conflicts by arbitra- 
tion. Even when its attitude toward its huge 
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neighbor had become embittered in consequence of 
a boundary decision rendered by the President of 
tlie United States in 1895, it abated none of its 
entliusiasm for the principle of a peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. Pour years later, 
in a treaty with Uruguay, the so-called “ Argen- 
I ine P ormula ” appeared. To quote its language : 
“Tlie (.-ontraeting parties agree to submit to ar- 
l)itration all questions of any nature which may 
arise between them, provided they do not affect 
provisions of the constitution of either state, and 
eaimot, b(; adjusted by direct negotiation.” This 
Formula was soon put to the test in a serious 
dispute with Chile. 

In the; Treaty of 1881, in partitioning Patagonia, 
tilt' crest of the Andes had been assumed to be the 
true continental watershed between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific and hence was made the boundary 
lim^ bc^tween Argentina and Chile. The entire 
Atlantic coast was to belong to Argentina, the 
Pacific; coast to Chile; the island of Tierra del 
Fuego was to be divided between them. At the 
same time the Strait of Magellan was declared a 
neutral waterway, open to the ships of all nations. 
Ere long, however, it was ascertained that the 
crrest of the Andes did not actually coincide with 
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the continental divide. Thereupon Argentina in- 
sisted that the boundary line .should be made to 
run along the cre.st, while Chile demanded that it 
be traced along the watershed. Since the moun- 
tainous area concerned was of little value, the 
question at bottom wa.s simply one of power an<l 
prestige between rival states. 

As the dispute waxed warmer, a noisy press and 
populace clamored for war. The (Jovernments of 
the two nations spent large sums in incn*asing 
their armaments; and Argentina, in imitation of its 
western neighbor, made military stTvice compul- 
sory. But, as th<^ conviction gradually K[)read that 
a struggle would leave the vidor as prostrate as th<‘ 
vanquished, wiser coun.sels prevailed. In IHttt), ac- 
cordingly, the: matt<‘r was r<‘ferr(><l to tlu* King of 
Great Britain for decision. Though the award 
was a compromise, Chile was the actual gaiiuT 
in territory. 

By their treaties of 1902 l)oth republics de<‘lar«‘d 
their intention to uphold the princii>l(‘ of arbitra- 
tion and to refrain from interfering in each ot Ikt's 
affairs along their respective^ coasts. 'I'lny also 
agreed upon a limitation of armaments— t he sole 
example on record of a realization of thepurp<»s<^ of 
the First Hague Conference. To commemorat< 
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still further their international accord, in 1904 they 
erected on the summit of theUspallata Pass, over 
which San Martin had crossed with his army of lib- 
eration in 1817, a l)ronze statue of Christ the Re- 
deemer. There, amid the snow-capped peaks of 
the giant Anch's, one may read inscribed upon the 
I)edestal: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
I o (lust than -Vrgintinos and Chileans break the 
p('ace wliieh at the feet of Christ the Redeemer 
they have sworn ( o maintain ! ” Nor has the peace 
be<'n hrok<ui. 

'rhough hostilities with Argentina had thus been 
averU'd, Chile had experienced within its own fron- 
tiers Ihe^ most serious revolution it had known in 
sixty years, 'riu* struggle was not one of partisan 
chi(dtainsor {)oIitical groups but a genuine contest 
t<) <letermine which of two theories of government 
should pn'vail — th<‘ i)residential or the parlia- 
mentary, a i)residential autocracy with the spread 
of rt'al (hunocracy or a congres.sional oligarchy 
based on the <‘xisting order. The sincerity and 
public spirit, of both contestants helped to lend 
dignity to tlu^ conflict. 

Jose Manuel Balmaceda, a man of marked abil- 
ity, who became I’resident in 1886, had devoted 
much of his political life to urging an enlargement 
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of theexecutive power, a greater freedom to 
ipalities in the management of their local aflairs, 
and a broadening of the suffrage. He had even ad- 
vocated a separation of Church and State. 
of these proposals so conservative a land as Chile 
was not prepared to accept. Though civil marr ia Me 
was authorized and ecclesiastical influence was 
lessened in other respects, the Church stood firm. 
During his administration Balmaceda introdueecl 
many reforms, both material and educational. 
He gave a great impetus to the construction of 
public works, enhanced the national credit l)y a 
favorable conversion of the public debt, fostx^riNi 
immigration, and devoted especial attention to 
the establishment of secondary schools. 

Excellent as the administration of Balniac‘<Mla 
had been in other respects, he nevertheless failed 1 t o 
combine the liberal factions into a party willing to 
support the plans of reform which he had sU^aclily 
favored. The parliamentary system madc^ Ciiln*- 
nets altogether unstable, as political groups in tin* 
lower house of the Congress alternately coln^rtMl 
and fell apart. This defect, Balmaceda thought, 
should be corrected by making the members of his 
official family independent of the legislative branch. 
The Council of State, a somewhat anomaloUaS hoi ly 
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I»!ac(‘(l }x*t we(*n the President and Cabinet on the 
otie .si<h' and tlie Congress on the other, was an 
addilional ol>struction to a smooth-running admin- 
istration. For it lie would substitute a tribunal 
charged with the duty of resolving conflicts be- 
twcHMi i li<‘ t wo chief branches of government. Bal- 
niaceda heliiwi'd, also, that greater liberty should 
be given to the jiress and that existing taxes should 
be altered as randy as pos.sible. On its side, the 
Congress fid I that the President was trying to 
t'stablish a liiclatorship and to replace the unit- 
ary .system by a federal union, the probable weak- 
ness of whifdi would enable him to retain his power 
more securely. 

'Poward thi" ( lose of his term in January, 1891, 
wlien t he Lilx'rals di'clined to support his candidate 
for the pnssidency, Balmaceda, furious at the op- 
[Kisilion whi(di he had encountered, took matters 
into his own hands. Since the Congress refused to 
pass th<‘ appropriation bills, he declared that body 
dis.solved and proceeded to levy the taxes by decree. 
'Po this arbitrary and altogether unconstitutional 
performance tin* Congress retorted by declaring the 
Presidemt depo.scd. Civil war broke out forthwith, 
and a strange spectacle presented itself. The two 
( diief citi('.s, Santiago and Valparaiso, and most of 
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the army backed Balmaceda, whereas the country 
districts, especially in the north, and practically all 
the navy upheld the Congress. 

These were, indeed, dark days for Chile. During 
a struggle of about eight months the nation suffered 
more than it had done in years of warfare with Peru 
and Bolivia. Though the bulk of the army stood 
by Balmaceda, the Congress was able to raise and 
organize a much stronger fighting force under a 
Prussian drillmaster. The tide of battle turned; 
Santiago and Valparaiso capitulated ; and the presi- 
dential cause was lost. Balmaceda, who had taken 
refuge in the Argentina legation, committed suicide. 
But the Balmacedists, who were included in a gen- 
eral amnesty,, still maintained themselves as a 
party to advocate in a peaceful fashion the prin- 
ciples of their fallen leader. 

Chile had its reputation for stability well tested 
in 1910 when the executive changed four times 
without the slightest political disturbance. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, the officer who takes 
the place of the President in case of the latter's 
death or disability, though vested with full author- 
ity, has the title of Vice President only. It so hap- 
pened that after the death of the President two 
members of the Cabinet in succession held the 
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vice presidency, and they were followed by the 
chief magistrate, who was duly elected and installed 
at the close of the year. In 1915, for the first time 
since their l('ad<>r had committed suicide, one of the 
followers of Balniaceda was chosen President — 
by a strang(‘ coalition of Liberal-Democrats, or 
Bahnaca'dists, Conservatives, andNationalists, over 
t he candidali' of the Radicals, Liberals, and Demo- 
crats. 'I'lu' maintenance of the parliamentary 
system, how<“V('r, continued to produce frequent 
alh'rations in th<^ personnel of the Cabinet. 

In its fon'ign rt'lations, apart from the adjust- 
uuml rea<‘h<‘d with Argentina, Chile managed to 
settle the difliculties with Bolivia arising out of 
th<“ War of tlu' Pacific. By the terms of treaties 
<-on<‘luded in 1H!)5 and 1905, the region tentatively 
tran.sf(*rr(‘d by t h«‘ armistice of 1884 was ceded out- 
right to Chih' in r<*turn for a seaport and a narrow- 
right of way to it through the former Peruvian 
proviiK'c of 'Parapacii. With Peru, Chile was not 
so fortunate, d'hough the tension over the ultimate 
disposal of t h<' d'acna and Arica question was some- 
what reduced, it was far from being removed. Chile 
ab.sclutely refused to .submit the matter to arbitra- 
( ion, on the ground that such a procedure could not 
properly be appli<‘d to a question arising out of 
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a war that had taken place so many years before. 
Chile did not wish to give the region up, lest by so 
doing it might expose Tarapaca to a possible attack 
from Peru. The investment of large amounts of 
foreign capital in the exploitation of the deposits 
of nitrate of soda had made that province economi- 
cally very valuable, and the export tax levied on 
the product was the chief source of the national 
revenue. These were all potent reasons why Chile 
wanted to keep its hold on Tacna and Arica. Be- 
side.s, possession was nine points in the law! 

On the other hand, the original plan of having 
the question decided by a vote of the inhabitants of 
the provinces concerned was not carried into effect, 
partly because both claimants cherished a convic- 
tion that whichever lo.st the election would deny 
it.s validity, and partly because they could not agree 
upon the precise method of holding it. Chile sug- 
gested that the international commission which was 
selected to take charge of the plebiscite, and which 
was composed of a Chilean, a Peruvian, and a neu- 
tral, .should be presided over by the Chilean member 
as representative of the country actually in posses- 
sion, whereas Peru insisted that the neutral should 
act as chairman. Chile proposed also that Chile- 
ans, Peruvians, and foreigners resident in the area 
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.six inonllis before the date of the elections should 
vot(“, provided that they had the right to do so un- 
dt'r tlu' terms of the constitutions of both states. 
Peni, on its part, objected to the length of residence, 
and wished to limit carefully the number of Chilean 
voters, to <‘x<-Iude foreigners altogether from the 
<*l«‘ction, and to di.sregard qualifications for the suf- 
frage' which r('<iuired an ability to read and write. 
Bol h <'<>unt ries, moreover, appeared to have a lurk- 
ing su.spicioii tlia l. in any event the other would try 
lo secure' a majority at the polls by supplying a req- 
uisite numbt'r of voters drawn from their respective 
('it izetiry who wt'r<' not ordinarily resident in Tacna 
und Arica! Unable to overcome the deadlock, 
(ihih'and Ih'ru agree'd in 1913 to postpone the settle- 
nu'ul for twenty years longer. At the expiration 
of this period, wlu'u Chile would have held the pro- 
vinces for half a ('cntury, the question should be 
finally adjusted on bases mutually satisfactory. 
Officially amicable relations were then restored. 

While t,h(' i)olitical situation in Bolivia remained 
stabh', so much could not be said of that in Peru 
and Ecuador. If the troubles in the former were 
mor<' or k'ss military, a persistence of the conflict 
belwt'i'ii clericals and radicals characterized the 
commotions in the latter, because of certain liberal 
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provisions in the Constitution of 1907. Peru, on 
the other hand, in 1915 guaranteed its people the 
enjoyment of religious liberty. 

Next to the Tacna and Arica question, the du- 
bious boundaries of Ecuador constituted the most 
serious international problem in South America. 
The so-called Oriente region, lying east of the An- 
des and claimed by Peru, Brazil, and Colombia, ap- 
peared differently on different maps, according as 
one claimant nation or another set forth its own 
case. Had all three been satisfied, nothing would 
have been left of Ecuador but the strip between the 
Andes and the Pacific coast, including the cities of 
Quito and Guayaquil. The Ecuadorians, therefore, 
were bitterly sensitive on the subject. 

Protracted negotiations over the boundaries be- 
came alike tedious and listless. But the moment 
that the respective diplomats had agreed upon 
some knotty point, the Congress of one litigant or 
another was almost sure to reject the decision and 
start the controversy all over again. Even refer- 
ence of the matter to the arbitral judgment of 
Euroi)ean monarchs produced, so far as Ecuador 
and Peru were concerned, riotous attacks upon 
the Peruvian legation and consulates, charges 
and countercharges of invasion of each other’s 
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territory, and the suspension of diplomatic relations. 
Though the United States, Argentina, and Brazil 
had interposed to ward off an armed conflict be- 
tween the two republics and, in 1911, had urged that 
the dispute be submitted to the Hague Tribunal, 
nothing would induce Ecuador to comply. 

Colombia was even more unfortunate than its 
southern neighbor, for in addition to political con- 
vulsions it suffered financial disaster and an actual 
deprivation of territory. Struggles among factions, 
official influence at the elections, dictatorships, and 
fighting between the departments and the national 
Government plunged the country, in 1899, into the 
worst civil war it had known for many a day. 
Taper money, issued in unlimited amounts and 
given a forced circulation, made the distress still 
more acute. Then came the hardest blow of all. 
Since 1830 Panama, as province or state, had tried 
many times to secede from Colombia. In 1903 the 
opportunity it sought became altogether favorable. 
The parent nation, just beginning to recover from 
the disasters of civil strife, would probably be 
unable to prevent a new attempt at withdrawal. 
The people of Panama, of course, knew how eager 
the United States was to acquire the region of the 
proposed Canal Zone, since it had failed to win it 
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by negotiation with Colombia. Accordingly, if they 
were to start a “revolution,” they had rea.son to 
believe that it would not lack support — or at least, 
connivance — from that quarter. 

On the 3d of November the projected “revolu- 
tion” occurred, on schedule time, and the TJnited 
States recognized the independence of the “ Ib'puh- 
lie of Panama” three days later! In return for a 
guarantee of independence, however, the Ihiitt'd 
States stipulated, in the convention concluded on 
the 18th of November, that, besides authority to 
enforce sanitarj’ regulations in the Canal Zon<s it 
should also have the right of intervention to main- 
tain order in the republic itself. Mor(j than once, 
indeed, after Panama adopted its constitution in 
1904, elections threatened to become tumultuous; 
whereupon the TJnited States saw to it that. tlu‘.\’ 
passed off quietly. 

Having no wish to flout their huge neighbor to 
the northward, the Hispanic nations at large has- 
tened to acknowledge the independence of tlu' new 
republic, despite the indignation that prevailed in 
press and public over what was regarded as an act, 
of despoilment. In view of the resentful altitude 
of Colombia and mindful also of the opinion of 
many Americans that a gross injustice had l)e(“n 
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coTimiittetl, the United States eventually offered 
terms of settlement. It agreed to express regret 
for the ill feeling between the two countries which 
hud arisen out ol the Panama incident, provided 
that siK-h expression were made mutual; and, as a 
.si)eci<\s of indemnity, it agreed to pay for canal 
rights to be acquired in Colombian territory and 
for lh<‘ l(‘a.s<^ of certain islands as naval stations. 
But mdt her the terms nor the amount of the com- 
pensation proved acceptable. Instead, Colombia 
urg(sl that, the whole matter be referred to the 
judgnumt of the tribunal at The Hague. 

Alluding to the use made of the liberties won in the 
slruggh; for emancipation from Spain by the native 
land of Miranda, Bolivar, and Sucre, on the part of 
the country which had been in the vanguard of the 
fight for fria'dom from a foreign yoke, a writer of 
Vt'ntiimela onca^ declared that it had not elected le- 
gally a singk’; Prtvsident; had not put democratic 
id<‘us or inst itutions into practice; had lived wholly 
under <lictulorships; had neglected public instruc- 
tion; an<l had set uj) a large number of oppressive 
(•omuH'rciul monopolies, including the navigation of 
rivens, tlu^ coastwi.se trade, the pearl fisheries, and 
tlui sale of tobacco, salt, sugar, liquor, matches, ex- 
plo.sive.s, butt IT, grease, cement, shoes, meat, and 
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flour. Exaggerated as the indictment is and aj)- 
plicable also, though in less degree, to some of the 
other backward countries of Hispanic America, it 
contains unfortunately a large measure of truth. 
Indeed, so far as Venezuela itself is concerned, this 
critic might have added that every time' a “re- 
storer,” “regenerator,” or “liberator” succumbed 
there, the old craze for federalism again broke out 
and menaced the nation with piecemeal destruc- 
tion. Obedient, furthermore, to the whims of a 
presidential despot, Venezuela perpetrated more 
outrages on foreigners and created more interna- 
tional friction after 1899 than any other land in 
Spanish America had ever done. 

While the formidable Guzman Blanco was still 
alive, the various Presidents acted cautiously. No 
sooner had he passed away than disorder broke out 
afresh. Since a new dictator thought he needed 
a longer term of oJflce and divers other admini- 
strative advantages, a constitution incorporating 
them was framed and published in the due and cus- 
tomary manner. This had hardly gone into opera- 
tion when, in 1895, a contest arose with Great 
Britain about the boundaries between Venezuela 
and British Guiana. Under pressure from the 
United States, however, the matter was referred 
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to arbitration, and Venezuela came out substan- 
tially the loser. 

In 1899 there appeared on the scene a personage 
compared with whom Zelaya was the merest novice 
in the art of making trouble. This was Cipriano 
C'a.stro, the greate.st international nuisance of the 
early twentieth (tentury. A rude, arrogant, fear- 
h“.s.s, energ(“lic, capriciou.s mountaineer and cattle- 
man, he regarded foreigners no less than his own 
countryfolk, it would seem, as objects for his par- 
ticular scorn, displeasure, exploitation, or amuse- 
imui t, as the case might be. He was greatly angered 
by the way in which foreigners in di.spute with 
local officials avoided a resort to Venezuelan courts 
an<l — still wonse — rejected their decisions and ap- 
peah'd instead to their diplomatic representatives 
for protection. He declared such a procedure to bt^ 
an affront to the national dignity. Yet foreigners 
were usually (!orr(>ct in affirming that judges ap- 
IK)int(‘d by an arbitrary President were little more 
I ban figureheads, incapabhr of dispensing justice, 
(‘ven were tlu'y so inclin<“<l. 

.J(‘alous not only of his personal prestige but of 
whal he imagined, or pretended to imagine, were 
the rights of a small nation, Castro tried through- 
out to portray the situation in such a light as to 
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induce the other Hispanic republics also to view 
foreign interference as a dire peril to their own 
independence and sovereignty; and he further en- 
deavored to involve the United States in a strug- 
gle with European powers as a means possil)Iy 
of testing the efficacy of the Monroe Doctrine or 
of laying bare before the world the evil nature of 
American imperialistic designs. 

By the year 1901, in which Vene^zuela adopted 
another constitution, the revolutionary disturb- 
ances had materially diminished the revenues f rom 
the customs. Furthermore Castro’s regulations (ex- 
acting military service of all mal(\s Ix^twiK'n four- 
teen and sixty years of age had filhxl tlie prisons to 
overflowing. Many foreigners who liad suffered 
in consequence resorted to mc^asures of s(df-d(^fense 
— among them representative's of c(t tain American 
and British asphalt companies which were work- 
ing concessions granted by Castro’s i)red{x?(\ssors. 
Though familiar with what (commonly happens to 
those who handle pitch, they had not scrupknl to 
aid some of Castro’s enemies. Cast ro forthwith 
imposed on them enormous fines whicli amounted 
practically to a confiscation of their rights. 

While the United States and (Jreat Britain were 
expostulating over this behavior of the despot. 
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France broke olf diplomatic relations with Vene- 
zuela because of Castro’s refusal either to pay or to 
submit to arbitration certain claims which had 
originated in previous revolutions. Germany, ag- 
grieved in similar fashion, contemplated a seizure 
of the custom.s until its demands for redress were 
sati.sfied. And then came Italy with like causes of 
complaint. As if these complications were not suflS- 
<-ient, \'enezuela came to blows with Colombia. 

As the fonugn pressure on Castro steadily in- 
creascfl, Luis Maria Drago, the Argentine Minister 
of Kor«‘ign Affairs, formulated in 1902 the doctrine 
with which liis name has been associated. Itstated 
in substaince that for<‘e should never be employed 
belwi'cn nations for the collection of contractual 
debts. Kncouragc<l by this apparent token of sup- 
port from a sist(T republic, Castro defied his array 
of fondgn adv<‘rsarie.s more vigorously than ever, 
declaring that In* might find it needful to invade 
th(‘ I 'nited State's, l)y way of New Orleans, to teach 
it th(‘ lesson it <l(\s(wve(l ! But when he attempted, 
in I h<‘ following yt'ar, to close the ports of Vene- 
zu<‘la as a means of bringing his native antago- 
nists 1.0 terms. Great Britain, Germany, and Italy 
sciz<‘d his warships, blockaded the coast, and bom- 
barded some of his forts. Thereupon the United 
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States interposed with a suggestion that the dis- 
pute be laid before the Hague Tribunal. Although 
Castro yielded, he did not fail to have a clause in- 
serted in a new ‘‘constitution ” requiring foreigners 
who might wish to enter the republic to show cer- 
tificates of good character from the Governments 
of their respective countries. 

These incidents gave much food for thought to 
Castro as well as to his soberer compatriot s, llu* 
European powers had displayed an apparent will- 
ingness to have the United States, if it ehosi*^ to 
do so, assume the role of a N(‘w World policeman 
and financial guarantor. Were it to assume these 
duties, backward republics in the Caribbean and its 
vicinity were likely to have their affairs, internal as 
well as external, supervised l)y th(' big nation in or- 
der to ward off European intervention. At this mo- 
ment, indeed, the United States was intervening in 
Panamd. The prospect aroused in many Hispanic 
countries the fear of a “Yank(H‘ peril” greater 
even than that emanating from Kiirope. Instead 
of being a kindly and disinterested protector of 
small neighbors, the “Colossus of the North” ap- 
peared rather to resemble a political and eommcT- 
cial ogre bent upon swallowing them to satisfy 
manifest destiny.” 
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Having succeeded in putting around his head an 
aureole of local popularity, Castro in 1905 picked 
a new set of partially justified quarrels with the. 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Co- 
lombia, and even with the Netherlands, arising out 
of the depredations of revolutionists; but an armed 
menace from the United States induced him to 
desist from his plans. He contented himself ac- 
cordingly with issuing a decree of amnesty for ail 
political offenders except the leaders. When “re- 
elected,” he carried his magnanimity so far as to 
resign awhile in favor of the Vice President, stat- 
ing that, if his retirement were to bring peace and 
concord, he would make it permanent. But as he 
saw to it that his temporary withdrawal should not 
hav<‘ this happy result, he came back again to his 
former position a few months later. 

Venting his wrath upon the Netherlands because 
its minister had reported to his Government an out- 
break of cholera at La Guaira, the chief seaport of 
Vtmezuela, the dictator laid an embargo on Dutch 
commerce, seized its ships, and denounced theDutch 
for their alleged failure to check filibustering from 
their islands off the coast. When the minister pro- 
tested , Castro expelled him. Thereupon theNether- 
lands instituted a blockade of the Venezuelan ports. 
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What might have happened if Castro had re- 
mained much longer in charge, may be guessed. 
Toward the close of 1908, however, he departed for 
Europe to undergo a course of medical treatment. 
Hardly had he left Venezuelan shores when Juan 
Vicente Gomez, the able, astute, and vigorous Vic‘<* 
President, managed to secure his own election to 
the presidency and an immediate recognition from 
foreign states. Under his direction all of the inter- 
national tangles of Venezuela were straight(m(‘(] out. 

In 1914 the country adopted its eleventli consti- 
tution and thereby lengthened thepresidcmtial U'nn 
to seven years, shortened that of memlx^rs of ilu^ 
lower house of the Congress to four, det<u*min(Hl 
definitely the number of Stat<\s in the union, al- 
tered the apportionment of their congressional n^p- 
resentation, and enlarged the powers of the h^deral 
Government — or, rath(^r, those of its executive 
branch! In 1914 Gomez resignc^d officer in favor 
of the Vice President, and secured an appointnurnt 
instead as commander in chief of tlu^ army, d'his 
procedure was promptly denounetMl as a trick to 
evade the constitutional prohibition of two eon- 
secutive terms. A year later he was unanimously 
elected President, though he never formally took 
the oath of office. 
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hat(‘\er niay be thought of the political ways 
and means of this new Guzman Blanco to maintain 
himself as a power behind or on the presidential 
throne, Gomez gave Venezuela an administration of 
asort very diffen'utfrom thatof his immediate pred- 
ecessor. Ih^ suppressed various government mo- 
noi)olies, removed other obstacles to the material 
advane(‘ment of the country, and reduced the na- 
tional <lebt. He did much also to improve the sani- 
tary conditions at La (iuaira, and he promoted edu- 
cation, esi)ecially the teaching of foreign languages. 

Gdnu'z nevertheless had to keep a watchful eye 
on th<‘ of Castro, who broke out in revolt 

wlu'never they had an opportunity. The United 
States, (ireat. Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Cuba, and Colombia eyed the move- 
ments of tlu; ex-dictator nervously, as European 
powt'rs long ago w<"re wont to do in the case of a 
certain Man of Destiny, and barred him out of both 
tlu'ir possessions and Venezuela itself. Interna- 
tional pati(‘nc <^ never Job-like, had been too sorely 
v(‘x<‘d to permit his return. Nevertheless, after the 
mamuT of tlu^ ancient persecutor of the Biblical 
martyr, Castro did not refrain from going to and 
fro in tlu‘ t'arth. In fact he still “walketh about” 
seeking to recover his hold upon Venezuela! 



CHAPTER X 

MEXICO IN REVOLUTION 

When, in 1910, like several of its sister repiihlies, 
Mexico celebrat<*cl the centennial anniv<^rsary of 
its in(lependeiK*e, tin' era of jieac^e an<l progn^ss in- 
augurated by Porfirio Diaz seemed Iik<dy to last 
indefinitely, for h(‘ was <uit(Ting upon his i^iglith 
tenn as President . Hrilliant as his cansT liad laHUL 
howev('r, and gn^atly as Mexico had prosjaTcd 
under his rigid rul(% a sulh'u discon t<mt laid la^en 
brewing. The country that had had hut on«‘ (‘on- 
tinuous President, in tw<‘nty-Hix years was destinf*d 
to have some fourtetm (diiid magist rates in less t lian 
a quarter of that tinus and to surpass all its pre- 
vious records for rapidity in prt\sid(mtial Huc‘<‘es- 
sion, by having on<‘ (executive who is said to have 
held office for [)recLsely fifty-six minutc\s! 

It has often been asserted that the reason for tl c 
downfall of Diaz and the lapse of Mi^xieo into the 

unhappy conditions of a half century earlier wiis 

m 
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that he had groiwn too old to keep a firm grip on the 
situation. It has also been declared that his in- 
sist t'nce upon reelection and upon the elevation of 
his own personal candidate to the vice presidency, 
as a succes.sor in case of his retirement, occasioned 
his overthrow. The truth of the matter is that 
these c-ircunistances were only incidental to his 
downfall; tiu' real causes of revolution lay deep- 
rooted in the history of these twenty-six years. 
The most signifir-ant feature of the revolt was its 
civilian eharacter. A widespread public opinion 
had be<ui cr<‘ated; a national consciousness had 
b<‘en awakent'd which was intolerant of abuses and 
determined upon their removal at any cost; and 
t his public opinion and national consciousness were 
|>roducl.s of gem^ral education, which had brought 
to the fore a number of intelligent men eager to 
l>arti(dpate in public affairs and yet barred out be- 
cau.se of tlu'ir unwillingne.ss to support the existing 
rf'gime. 

Sorru' one has remarked, and rightly, that Diaz 
in his zeal for the material advancement of Mexico, 
mistook the tangible wealth of the country for its 
welfare. Desirable and even necessary as that ma- 
t<^rial progress was, it produced only a one-sided 
pro.si)erity. Diaz was singularly deaf to the just 
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complaints of the people of the laboring classes , 
who, as manufacturing and other industrial enter- 
prises developed, were resolved to better their con- 
ditions. In the country at large the discontent 
was still stronger. Throughout many of the rural 
districts general advancement had been retarded 
because of the holding of huge areas of fertile land 
by a comparatively few rich families, who did little 
to improve it and were content with small returns 
from the labor of throngs of unskilled native cul- 
tivators. Wretchedly paid and housed, and toil- 
ing long hours, the workers lived like the serf.s of 
medieval days or as their own ancestors did in 
colonial times. Ignorant, poverty-stricken, liable 
at any moment to be dispossessed of the tiny patch 
of ground on which they raised a few hills of corn or 
beans, most of them were naturally a simple, peace- 
ful folk who, in spite of their misfortunes, might 
have gone on indefinitely with their drudgery in a 
hopeless apathetic fashion, unless their latent sav- 
age instincts happened to be aroused by drink and 
the prospect of plunder. On the other hand, the 
intelligent among them, knowing that in some of 
the northern States of the republic wages were 
higher and treatment fairer, felt a sense of wrong 
which, like that of the laboring class in the towns, 
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was all the more dangerous because it was not 
allowed to find expression. 

Diaz thought that what Mexico required above 
everything else was the development of industrial 
efficiency and financial strength, assured by a main- 
tenan<*e of absolute order. Though disposed to 
do justice in individual cases, he would tolerate 
no class movenumts of any kind. Labor unions, 
strikes, and otlier efforts at lightening the burden 
of tln^ work<^rs lu* regarded as seditious and de- 
serving of sev(Te punishment. In order to at- 
tract cai)ital from abroad as the best means of 
exploiting the vast resources of the country, he 
was willing lo go to any length, it would seem, in 
guaranteeing protection. Small wonder, therefore, 
t hat th<‘ p<i>ph^ who shared in none of the immedi- 
ate^ a(lvantag(^s from that source should have mut- 
t(r<il that Mexico was the "'mother of foreigners 
and tlie six^funother of Mexicans. ’’ And, since so 
much of tlu‘ capital came from the United States, 
t he antifonign semtiment singled Americans out 
for its particular dislike. 

If Diaz appeared unable to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the educational and industrial awaken- 
ing, he was no less oblivious of the political outcome. 
He knew, of course, that the Mexican constitution 
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made impossible demands upon the political ca- 
pacity of the people. He was himself mainly of 
Indian blood and he believed that he understood 
the temperament and limitations of most Mexi- 
cans. Knowing how tenaciously they clung to 
political notions, he believed that it was safer and 
wiser to forego, at least for a time, real j)opular 
government and to concentrate power in the hands 
of a strong man who could maintain order. 

Accordingly, backed by his political adherents, 
known as cieniificoji (doctrinaires), some of whom 
had acquired a sinister ascendancy over him, and 
also by the Church, the landed proprietors, and 
the foreign capitalists, Dfaz centered the entire ad- 
ministration more and more in himself. Elections 
became mere farces. Not only the federal officials 
themselves but the state governors, the members 
of the state legislatures, and all others in authority 
during the later years of his rule owed their selec- 
tion primarily to him and held their positions only 
if personally loyal to him. Confident of his sup- 
port and certain that protests against misgov- 
emment would be regarded by the President as 
seditious, many of them abused their power at will. 
Notable among them were the local officials, called 
jefes ‘politicos, whose control of the police force 
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enabled them to indulge in practices of intimi- 
dation and extortion which ultimately became 
unendurable. 

Though symptoms of popular wrath against the 
Diaz regime, or diazpotism as the Mexicans termed 
it, were apparent as early as 1908, it was not imtil 
January, 1911, that the actual revolution came. 
It was headed by Francisco I. Madero, a member 
of a wealthy and distinguished family of landed 
proprietors in one of the northern States. What 
the revolutionists demanded in substance was the 
retirement of the President, Vice President, and 
Cabinet; a return to the principle of no reelection 
to the chief magistracy; a guarantee of fair elec- 
tions at all times; the choice of capable, honest,and 
impartial judges, politicos, and other officials; 
and, in particular, a series of agrarian and indus- 
trial reforms which would break up the great 
testates, create p(;asant proprietorships, and better 
the conditions of the working classes. Disposed 
at first to treat the insurrection lightly, Diaz soon 
found that he had underestimated its strength, 
(irants of some of the demands and promises of 
reform were met with a dogged insistence upon 
his own resignation. Then, as the rebellion spread 
to the southward, the masterful old man realized 
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that his thirty-one years of rule were at an end. 
On the 25th of May, therefore, he gavi* up his 
power and sailed for Europe. 

Madero was chosen President five months later, 
but the revolution soon passed beyond hi.s control. 
He was a sincere idealist, if not something of a vi- 
sionary , actuated by humane and k ind lystai f imeriis, 
but he lacked resoluteness and the art of managing 
men. He was too prolific, also, of promises which 
he must have known he could not ke(^p. Yi(‘lding 
to family influence, he let his followers gt't out of 
hand . Ambitious chieftains and groups of Iladi<'als 
blocked and thwarted him at <wa‘ry turn. Wlum 
he could find no means of carrying out his program 
without wholesale confiscation and tin' disrupt ion 
of business intere.sts, he was accu.sed of abandoning 
his duty. One officer after another dc'scTted him 
and turned rebel. Brigandage and insurrection 
swept over the country and thr<'atenc:d to involve' 
it in ugly complications with the United St ate's anel 
Europeain powers. At length, in Fe'bruary, H)i;!, 
came the blow that put an enel te) all e>f Made'ro’s 
efforts and aspirations. A military uprising in t he 
city of Mexico made him prisoner, forcenl him te) 
resign, and set up a jrrovisional government unek'r 
the dictatorship of Victoriano Huerta, one of his 
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chief lieutenants. Two weeks later both Madero 
and the Vice President were assassinated while on 
their way supposedly to a place of safety. 

Hu€irta was a rough soldier of Indian origin, pos- 
sessed of unu<*-ual force of character and strength of 
will, ruthless, cunning, and in bearing alternately 
dignified and vulgar. A cientijico in political faith, 
he was disposed to restore the Diaz regime, so far 
as an application of shrewdness and force could 
make it possible. But from the outset he found 
an obstacle confronting him that he could not sur- 
mount. Though acknowledged by European coun- 
tries and by many of the Hispanic republics, he 
could not win recognition from the United States, 
either as jirovisional President or as a candidate for 
regular election to the office. Whether personally 
responsible for the murder of Madero or not, he 
was not regarded by the American Government as 
entitled to recognition, on the ground that he was 
not the choice of the Mexican people. In its refusal 
to recognize an administration set up merely by 
brute force, the United States was upheld by Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, and Cuba. The elimination 
of Huerta became the chief feature for a while of 
its Mexican policy. 

Meanwhile the followers of Madero and the 
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pronounced Radicals had found a new northern 
leader in the person of Venustiano Carranza. 
They called themselves Constitutionalists, as in- 
dicative of their purpose to reestablish the con- 
stitution and to choose a successor to Madero in a 
constitutional manner. What they really desired 
was those radical changes along social, industrial, 
and political lines, which Madero had championed 
in theory. They sought to introduce a species of 
socialistic regime that would provide the Mexi(*an.s 
with an opportunity for self-regeneration. While 
Diaz had believed in economic progress supported 
by the great landed proprietors, the moral influence 
of the Church, and the application of foreign capi- 
tal, the Constitutionalists, personified in Carranza, 
were convinced that these agencies, if left free and 
undisturbed to work their will, would ruin Mexico. 
Though not exactly antiforeign in their attitu(l(\ 
they wished to curb the power of the foreigner: 
they would accept his aid whenever desirable for 
the economic development of the country, but they 
would not submit to his virtual control of public 
affairs. In any case they would tolerate no inter- 
ference by the United States. Compromise with Ihv, 
Huerta regime, therefore, was impossible. Huerta, 
the '‘strong man^’ of the Diaz type, must go. On 
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this point, at least, the Constitutionalists vfere in 
thorough agreement with the United States. 

A variety of international complications ensued. 
Both Hxiertistas and Carranzistas perpetrated out- 
rage.s on foreigners, which evoked sharp protests 
and threats from the United States and European 
I)owers. While careful not to recognize his op- 
potients officially, tht; American Government re- 
sorted to all kinds of means to oust the dictator. 
An embargo was laid on the export of arms and 
munitions; all (efforts to procure financial help 
from al)road were balked. The power of Huerta 
was waning i)erceptihly and that of the Constitu- 
tionalists was increasing when an incident that 
occurred in April, 1914, at Tampico brought mat- 
ters to a climax. A number of American sailors 
who had gone ashore to obtain supplies were ar- 
r<‘.sted and temporarily detained. The United 
St ales demanded that the American flag be saluted 
as reparation for the insult. Upon the refusal of 
Huerta to comply, the United States sent a naval 
<‘xj)edition to occupy Vera Cruz. 

Both Carranza and Huerta regarded this move 
as equivalent to an act of war. Argentina, Brazil, 
aiul Chile then offered their mediation. But the 
conference arranged for this purpose at Niagara 
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Falls, Canada, had before it a task altogether im- 
possible of accomplishment. Thoiigli Carranza 
was willing to have the Constitutionalists reprcs 
sented, if the discussion related solely to tln^ im- 
mediate issue between the United States and 
Huerta, he declined to extend thc^ scope of tlu^ 
conference so as to admit the right of the Unitc^d 
States to interfere in the internal affairs of Mc^xico. 
The conference accomplished nothing so far as tln^ 
immediate issue was concerned. The dictator did 
not make reparation for the ‘"affronts and in- 
dignities” he had committed; but his day was 
over. The advance of thci Constitutionalists 
southward compelled him in July to abandon tin*; 
capital and leave the country. Four months latxT 
the American forces were withdrawn from \'era 
Cruz. The “A B C” Conference, howevc^r barnm 
it was of direct results, helped to allay suspicions 
of the United States in Hispanic* AmcTica and 
brought apprcKuably nearc^r a “concHTt of the 
western world.” 

While far from exer(?ising full control throughout 
Mexico, the “first chief” of tlu^ Con.stitutionalisfs 
was easily the dominant figure in the* situation. 
At home a ranchman, in puldic affairs a stati*sman 
of considerable ability, knowing how to insist and 
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yet how to temporize, Carranza carried on a strug- 
gle, both in arms and in diplomacy, which singled 
him out as a remarkable character. Shrewdly 
aware of the advantageous circumstances afforded 
him by the war in Europe, he turned them to ac- 
count with a degree of skill that blocked every at- 
tempt at defeat or compromise. No matter how 
serious the opposition to him in Mexico itself, 
how menacing the attitude of the United States, 
or how persuasive the conciliatory disposition of 
Hispanic American nations, he clung stubbornly 
and tenaciously to his program. 

Even after Huerta had been eliminated, Car- 
ranza’s i)osition was not assured, for Francisco, 
or ‘'Pancho, ” Villa, a chieftain whose personal 
(qualities resembled those of the fallen dictator, 
was equally determined to eliminate him. For a 
l>rief moment, indeed, peace reigned. Under an 
alleged agreement between them, a convention 
of Constitutionalist officers was to choose a pro- 
visional President, who should be ineligible as a 
candidate for the permanent presidency at the 
regular elections. When Carranza assumed both 
of these positions. Villa declared his act a vio- 
lation of their understanding and insisted upon 
his retirement. Inasmuch as the convention was 
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dominated by Villa, the “first chief” decided to 
ignore its election of a provisional President. 

The struggle between the Conventionalists 
headed by Villa and the Constitutionalists under 
Carranza plunged Mexico into worse disc'ord and 
misery than ever. Indeed it became a sort of th rtn*- 
cornered contest. The third party was Kniiliano 
Zapata, an Indian bandit, nominally a su{){)orter 
of Villa but actually favorable to neither of th<‘ ri- 
vals. Operating near the capital, he plundered 
Conventionalists and Constitutionalists with ecpial 
impartiality, and as a diversion occasionally o<*- 
cupied the city itself. These circumstanct's gave 
force to the saying that Mexico was a “ land wlu'rt; 
peace breaks out once in a while!” ' 

Early in 1915 Carranza proceeded to i.ssu<‘ a 
number of radical decrees that exasp<^rated for- 
eigners almost beyond endurance. Rath<*r t han 
resort to extreme measures again, how(‘ver, tlie 
United States invoked the cooperation of the 1 1 is- 
panic republics and proposed a confcrenc^e to d<>- 
vise some solution of the Mexican prol)leni. 'Po 
give the proposed conference a wider repn^scuita- 
tion, it invited not only the “A B C” powers, but 
Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala to participat(^ 
Meeting at Washington in August, the mediatons 
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c^ncoimtered the same difficulty which had con- 
fronted their predecessors at Niagara Falls, 
llioiigh the other chieftains assented, Carranza, 
now (‘Certain of success, declined to heed any pro- 
posal of conciliation. Characterizing efforts of the 
kind as an unwarranted interference in the internal 
affairs of a sister nation, he warned the Hispanic 
republics aga inst setting up so dangerous aprece- 
d(‘nl. In reply Argentina stated that the confer- 
<aici‘ olx^vi'd a ‘‘lofty inspiration of Pan-American 
solidarity, and, instead of finding any cause for 
alarm, the Mexican people should see in it a proof 
of their fri(aully (‘onsideration that her fate evokes 
in us, and calls fort h our good wishes for her paci- 
fi(*at ion and deva^Iopment. ” IIow(wer, as the only 
appanait <^s(‘ap«' from more watchful waiting or 
from armed int(*rvention on the part of the United 
Htates, in October t in* seven (lovemments deeidc^d 
to accept the facts as they stood, and accordingly 
rt^cognized Carranza as thc^ de facto ruler of Mexico. 

Enraged at this favor shown to his rival. Villa 
dett^rmimnl <h‘Iiberat(dy to {provoke American in- 
tervention by a murderous raid on a town in 
New Mexico in March, 1916. When the United 
Hlat<?s dispatched an expedition to avenge the out- 
rage, Carranza protested energetically against its 
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violation of Mexican territory and demanded its 
withdrawal. Several clashes, in fact, occurred be- 
tween American soldiers and Carranzistas . N either 
the expedition itself, however, nor diplomatic efforts 
to find some method of cooperation which would 
prevent constant trouble along the frontier served 
any useful purpose, since Villa apparently could 
not be captured and Carranza refused to yit'ld to 
diplomatic persuasion. Carranza then proposed 
that a joint commission be appointed to settle 
these vexed questions. Even this dtwicre proved 
wholly unsatisfactory. The Mexicans would not 
concede the right of the United States to send an 
armed expedition into their country at. any time, 
and the Americans refused to acc(>pt. limitation.s 
on the kind of troops that they might. (nn[)loy or 
on the zone of their operations. In January, 1917, 
the joint commission was dissolved and the Ameri- 
can soldiers were withdrawn. Again th<^ “first 
chief” had won! 

On the 5th of February a convemtion assembh'd 
at Queretaro promulgated a constitution <nnbody- 
ing substantially all of the radical program that 
Carranza had anticipated in his decrees, besides 
providing for an elaborate improvement in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes and for such a division 
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:>f great estates as might satisfy their particular 
tieetls, the new constitution imposed drastic re- 
strictions upon forc'igners and religious bodies. 
Lender its terms, foreigners could not acquire in- 
dustrial conec'ssions unle.ss they waived their treaty 
rights and eonsenfcMl to regard themselves for the 
purpose? as Mexican citizens. In all such cases 
preferc'ticc? was to b(‘ shown Mexicans over foreign- 
ers. Eccl(‘siastical c-orporations were forbidden to 
own real properly. No primary school and no 
charitable' insfitution could be conducted by any 
religious mission or denomination, and religious 
I)ublications must r<?frain from commenting on 
public affairs. I'lie prc'sident ial term was reduced 
from six yc'ars to four; r<?(t(^c-tion was prohibited; 
and tlu? ofIic<‘ of \’ice l*r<\sidt“nt was abolished. 

When, on the? 1st of May, Venustiano Carranza 
was choscui I’rc'sidc'iil , Mexico had its first con- 
stitutional ex<‘cutive in four yciars. After a cruel 
and ol)stinat(‘ly intolerant struggle that had oc- 
c'asioned indc'scribable suffering from disease and 
starvation, as wc'll as the usual slaughter and de- 
struction incident to war, the c-ountry began to 
enjoy onc<‘ more* a nu'asure of peace. Financial 
exhaustion, howc'vcw, bad to be overcome before 
rwuperation was iM)s.sible. Industrial progress had 
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become almost paralyzed; vast quantities of de- 
preciated paper money had to be withdrawn from 
circulation; and an enormous array of claims for 
the loss of foreign life and property had rolled upc 



CHAPTER XI 


THE REPUBLICS OP THE CARIBBEAN 

The course of events in certain of the republics 
in arul around the Caribbean Sea warned the His- 
panic nations that independence was a relative 
condition and that it might vary in direct ratio 
with nearness to the United States. After 1906 
t his powerful northern neighbor showed an unmis- 
t akal)Ie tendency to extend its influence in various 
ways. Here fiscal and police control was estab- 
lished; there official recognition was withheld from 
a Prc^sident who had secured oflSce by unconstitu- 
tioniil methods. Non recognition promised to be 
an tdfective way of maintaining a regime of law 
and order, as the United States understood those 
teruLs. Assurances from the United States of the 
full political equality of all republics, big or lit- 
tl(% in the western hemisphere did not always 
carry conviction to Spanish American ears. The 
smaller countries in and around the Caribbean 
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Sea, at least, seemed likely to become virtually 
American protectorates. 

Like their Hispanic neighbor on the north, the 
little republics of Central America were also scen<‘s 
of political disturbance. None of them e.xcept 
Panamfi escaped revolutionary uprisings, though 
the loss of life and property was insignificant. On 
the other hand, in these early years of the cen- 
tury the five countries north of Panama madt^ sub- 
stantial progress toward federation. As a South 
American writer has expressed it, their previou-s 
efforts in that direction “amid sumptuous ft'sti- 
vals, banquets an<l other .solemn public acts” at 
which they “intoned in lyric accents daily hymns 
for the imperishable reunion of tlu^ isthmian repub- 
lics, ” had betm as illu-sory as tliey were fretpient. 

l)(\spit<i th(^ mediation of the United States ami 
Mexi(!o in 1J)()(), whik; the latter was still ruled by 
Diaz, the struggle in which Nicaragua, Hondura.s, 
(jriiatemala, and Salvador had betm (uigagial was 
soon renewed betw(*en the first tw'o belligerents. 
Since diplomatic interposition no longer availed, 
American marimw were landed in Nicaragua, and 
the bumptious Zelaya was induced to hav<^ his 
country meet its neighbors in a conference at 
Washington. Under the auspices of the UnittaJ 
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States and Mexico^ in December, 1907, representa- 
tives <3f the five republics signed a series of con- 
ventions providing for peace and cooperation. An 
^irl)itral court of justice, to be erected in Costa. 
Ri(*a. and (‘oinposed of one judge from each nation, 
was to decide all matters of dispute which could 
not b(^ adjustiHl through ordinary diplomatic 
nutans. also, an institute for the training of 

Central Anieri(‘an ti‘a(*hers was to be established. 
Annual conh^renci^s were to discuss, and an ofSce 
in (inaiinnaht was f.o record, measures designed 
to s(‘cur<^ unifornuty in financial, commercial, in- 
dustrial, sanitary, and educational regulations. 
Honduras, t lu^ storm ccmter of wvakness, was to be 
ntnilralized. None of tin'! States was thereafter 
to r<‘(*ognize in any of t.hem a government which 
ha<l b(vn set up in an illegal fashion. A “Con- 
stitutional Act of Central American Fraternity,'’ 
iiior(H)v<^r, was adopted on behalf of peace, har- 
mony, and progn^ss. Toward a realization of the 
si*v(Tal ohj(^(*ts of the conh^rence, the Presidents 
of t h<^ tiv(^ repid)lics were to invite their colleagues 
of thi^ United St.jites and Mexico, whenever need- 
ful, to appoint repres(mtatives, to ''lend their 
1 ^ 00(1 officers in a purely friendly way. ” 

Though most of these agencies were promptly 
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put into operation, the results were not altogether 
satisfactory. Some discords, to be sure, were re- 
moved by treaties settling boundary questions 
and providing for reciprocal trade advantage.s; 
but it is doubtful whether the arrangements de- 
vised at Washington would have worked at all if 
the United States had not kept the little countries 
under a certain amount of observation. What 
the Central Americans apparently preferred was to 
be left alone, .some of them to mind their own 
business, others to mind their neighbor’s affairs. 

Of all the Central American countries Honduras 
was, perhaps, the one most afflicted witli i)ecuni- 
ary misfortunes. In 1909 its fonn’gn debt, along 
with arrears of inte'rest unpaid for thirty-.s«*ven 
years, was estimated at upwards of $1 ] 0,000,000. 
Of this amount a large part consisted of loans 
obtained from foreign capitalists, at more or kws 
extortionate rates, for the construction of a short 
railway, of which less than half had been Iniilt. 
That revolutions should be rathcsr chronic in a land 
where so much money could be sriuandered and 
where the temperaments of Presidents and «‘x- 
Presidents were so bellicose, was natural enough. 
When the United States could not induct; the 
warring rivals to abide by fair elections, it sent a 
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force of marines to overawe them and gave warn- 
ing that further disturbances would not be allowed. 

In Nicaragua the conditions were similar. Here 
Zelaya, restive under the limitations set by the 
conference at Washington, yearned to become the 
“.strong man” of Central America, who would 
teach the Yankees to stop their meddling. But 
hi.s downfall was imminent. In 1909, as the re- 
.sult of his execution of two American soldiers of 
fortune who had taken part in a recent insur- 
H'ction, the United States resolved to tolerate 
Zelaya no longer. Openly recognizing the insur- 
gents, it forced the dictator out of the country. 
'Phree years later, when a President-elect started 
to assume office before the legally appointed 
lime, a force of American marines at the capital 
(ron vinced him that such a procedure was undesir- 
able. The “corrupt and barbarous” conditions 
pr(‘vailing in Zelaya’s time, he was informed, could 
not be tolerated. The United States, in fact, 
notified all parties in Nicaragua that, under the 
terms of the Washington conventions, it had a 
“ moral mandate to exert its influence for the pres- 
(Tvation of the general peace of Central America. ’’ 
Since those agreements had vested no one with 
authority to enforce them, such an interpretation 
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of their language, aimed apparently at all dis- 
turbances, foreign as well as domestic, was rather 
elastic! At all events, after 1912, when a new con- 
stitution was adopted, the country became rela- 
tively quiet and somewhat progressive. Whenever 
a political flurry did take place, American marines 
were employed to preserve the peace. Many citi- 
zens, therefore, declined to vote, on the ground that 
the moral and material support thus furnished by 
the great nation to the northward rendered it futile 
for them to assume political responsibilities. 

Meanwhile negotiations began which were ul- 
timately to make Nicaragua a fiscal protectorate 
of the United States. American officials were 
chosen to act as financial advisers and collectors 
of customs, and favorable arrangements wen^ con- 
cluded with American bankers regarding the 
monetary situation; but it was not until 1910 
that a treaty covering this situation was ratified. 
According to its provisions, in return for a stipu- 
lated sum to be expended under American direc- 
tion, Nicaragua was to grant to the United States 
the exclusive privilege of constructing a canal 
through the territory of the republic and to lease 
to it the Corn Islands and a part of Fonseca Bay, 
on the Pacific coast, for use as naval stations. The 
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prospect of American intervention alarmed the 
neighboring republics. Asserting that the treaty 
infringed upon their respective boundaries, Costa 
Rica and Salvador brought suit against Nica- 
ragua before the Central American Court. With 
the exception of the Nicaraguan representative, the 
judges upheld the contention of the plaintiffs that 
the defendant had no right to make any such con- 
cessions without previous consultation with Costa 
Rica, Salvador, and Honduras, since all three alike 
were affected by them. The Court observed, how- 
ever, that it could not declare the treaty void 
because the United States, one of the parties con- 
cerned, was not subject to its jurisdiction. Nica- 
ragua declined to accept the decision; and the 
United States, the country responsible for the 
existence of the Court and presumably interested 
in helping to enforce its judgment, allowed it to 
go out of existence in 1918 on the expiration of 
its ten-year term. 

'Fhe economic situation of Costa Rica brought 
about, a state of affairs wholly unusual in Central 
American politics. The President, Alfredo Gon- 
zalez, wished to reform the system of taxation, so 
that a fairer share of the public burdens should fall 
on the great landholders who, like most of their 
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brethren in tlie Hispanic countries, were prac*ti- 
cally exempt. This project, coupled with the fact 
that certain American citiztms seeking an oil (*on- 
<‘ession had undermined the power of tlie Prc\si- 
dent by wholesale I)ribery, induced tlic^ Minister of 
War, in 1917, to start a n^volt against liim. Ratlier 
than shed thc^ blood of his fellow c*itizens for mere 
personal adva^tag<^s, (lonzalez sustained the good 
reputation of Costa I{ic‘a for fn^Hlom from <*ivil 
commotions by cjuic'lly leaving tin* country and 
going to thc‘ liuit^Hl Stat<‘s to i)r(\s<mt his cas(‘. 
In consi'cjm»n(*<% the American (JoviTument d(s 
<*lin(Mi to r<K'ogniz<^ \ \w dr Jarfo ruk*r. 

Folk'cand fis(»al supervision by f h<‘ Ihiittnl Hiates 
has <*hara<*teriz<‘d th<‘ rec<mt history of Panama, 
Not, only has a pro})<»s<sl incn^ase in t he customs 
duties been disallowed, but more than onc»e th<^ un- 
n\siatten<lingi>n\si<lent iai ele(‘t ionshas n*quired llu^ 
calming prestmce of AuH^rican officials. As a. means 
of forc\stalling out breaks, part ieularly in view of t he 
cosmopolitan population rcsulmit on the Isthmus, 
the republic* miwlrd a law in 1914 whicdi forlaide 
foreigm^rs to mix in local politics and authorized the 
expulsion of naturalized <*itizcms who aiiackcMl the 
(iovernmeni tiirough tbe pn\ss or ol herwise. With 
the approval of the UniUnl States, Paiiami entered 
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into an agreement with American financiers pro- 
viding for tlie creation of a national bank, one- 
fourtli of the directors of which should be named 
by the (»ove:rnment of the republic. 

The second i)eriod of American rule in Cuba 
lasted t ill 11)09. Control of the Government was 
then formally transferred to Jose Miguel Gomez, 
tlui Prt'.sid<'nt who had been chosen by the Liberals 
at tlie cdect ions held in the previous year; but the 
ITnited States did not cease to watch over its 
<‘hit‘f Caril)heau ward. A bitter controversy soon 
develojx'd in tins Cuban Congress over measures 
to forbid tlie further purchase of land by aliens, 
and to insure that a certain percentage of the 
public offices should be held by colored citizens, 
'riiough both projects were defeated, they revealed 
a strong anlifortsign sentiment and much dissatis- 
faction on the part of the negro population. It 
was clt^ar also that Gomez intended to oust all 
eouservativt^s from office, for an obedient Congress 
passeil a bill suspending the civil service rules. 

'riie partisanship of Gomez and his supporters, 
together with the constant interference of military 
veterans in political affairs, provoked numerous 
outbreaks, which led the United States, in 1912, 
to warn Cuba that it might again be compelled 
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to intervene. Eventually, when a negro insurrec- 
tion in the eastern part of the island menaced 
the safety of foreigners, American marines were 
landed. Another instance of intervention was the 
objection by the United States to an employers’ 
liability law that would have given a monopoly 
of the insurance business to a Cuban company to 
the detriment of American firms. 

After the election of Mario Menocal, the Con- 
servative candidate, to the presidency in 1912, 
another occasion for intervention presented itself. 
An amnesty bill, originally drafted for the pur- 
pose of freeing the colored insurgents and other 
offenders, was amended so as to empower the re- 
tiring President to grant pardon before trial to 
persons whom his successor wished to prosecute 
for wholesale corruption in financial transactions. 
Before the bill passed, however, notice was sent 
from Washington that, since the American Govern- 
ment had the authority to supervise the finances of 
the republic, Gomez would better veto the bill, and 
this he accordingly did. 

A sharp struggle arose when it became known 
that Menocal would be a candidate for reelec- 
tion. The Liberal majority in the Congress passed 
a bill requiring that a President who sought to 
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succeed himself should resign two months before 
the elections. When Menocal vetoed this measure, 
his opponents demanded that the United States 
supervise the elections. As the result of the elec- 
tions was doubtful, Gomez and his followers re- 
sorted in 1917 to the usual insurrection; whereupon 
the American Government warned the rebels that 
it would not recognize their claims if they won by 
force. Active aid from that quarter, as well as the 
c-apture of the insurgent leader, caused the move- 
ment to collapse after the electoral college had 
decided in favor of Menocal. 

In the Dominican Republic disturbances were 
frequent, notwithstanding the fact that American 
officials were in charge of the customhouses and 
by their presence were expected to exert a quieting 
influence. Even the adoption, in 1908, of a new 
constitution which provided for the prolongation 
of the presid(ntial term to six years and for the 
abolit ion of the office of Vice President — two stab- 
ilizing devices quite common in Hispanic countries 
wher<‘ p(‘rsonal ambition is prone to be a source 
of {)oliti<;al trouble — did not help much to restore 
order. The assassination of the President and the 
Ijersistence of age-long quarrels with Haiti over 
boundaries made matters worse. 
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Thereupon, in 1913, the United States served 
formal notice on the rebellious parties that it 
would not only refuse to recognize any Govern- 
ment set up by force but would withhold any 
share in the receipts from the customs. As this 
procedure did not prevent a revolutionary leader 
from demanding half a million dollars as a financial 
sedative for his political nerves and from creat- 
ing more trouble when the President failed to dis- 
pense it, the heavy hand of an American naval 
force administered another kind of specific, until 
commissioners from Porto Rico could arrive to 
superintend the selection of a new chief magis- 
trate. Notwithstanding the protest of the Do- 
minican Government, the '"fairest and freest’' 
elections ever known in the country were held un- 
der the direction of those officials — as a "body of 
friendly observers”! 

However amicable this arrangement seemed, it 
did not smother the flames of discord. In 191(), 
when an American naval commander stiggested 
that a rebellious Minister of War leave the cap- 
ital, he agreed to do so if the "fairest and freest” 
of chosen Presidents would resign . Even af ter both 
of them had complied with the suggestions, the 
individuals who assumed their respective offices 
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were soon at loggerheads. Accordingly the Uni- 
ted States placed the republic under military rule, 
until a Fresident could be elected who might be 
able to retain his post without too much “friendly 
observation” from Washington, and a Minister of 
War could be appointed who would refrain from 
making war on the President! Then the organ- 
ization of a new party to combat the previous in- 
ordinate display of personalities in politics created 
some hope that the republic would accomplish its 
own redemption. 

Only because of its relation to the wars of eman- 
cipation and to the Dominican Republic, need the 
negro state of Haiti, occupying the western part 
of the Caribbean island, be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the story of the Hispanic nations. Suffice 
it to say that the fact that their color was different 
an<l that they spoke a variant of French instead of 
Spanish did not prevent the inhabitants of this 
.state from offering a far worse spectacle of politi- 
cal and financial demoralization than did their 
neighbors to the eastward. Perpetual commo- 
tions and repeated interventions by American 
and European naval forces on behalf of the for- 
<;ign residents, eventually made it imperative for 
the United States to take direct charge of the 
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republic. In 1916, by a convention which placed 
the finances under American control, created a 
native constabulary under American officers, and 
imposed a number of other restraints, the United 
States converted Haiti into what is practically a 
protectorate. 



CHAPTER XII 

PAN-AMERICANISM AND THE GREAT WAR 

While the Hispanic republics were entering upon 
the second century of their independent life, the 
idea of a certain community of mterests between 
themselves and the United States began to assume 
a fairly definite form. Though emphasized by 
American statesmen and publicists in particular, 
the new point of view was not generally under- 
stood or appreciated by the people of either this 
country or its fellow nations to the southward. 
It seemed, nevertheless, to promise an effective 
cooperation in spirit and action between them and 
came therefore to be called “Pan-Americanism. ” 
This sentiment of inter-American solidarity 
sprang from several sources. The periodical con- 
ferences of the United States and its sister repub- 
lics gave occasion for an interchange of official 
courtesies and expressions of good feeling. Doubt- 
less, also, the presence of delegates from the 
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Hispanic coimtries at the international gatherings 
at Thc^ Ilrigue served to acquaint tlu^ world at largf^ 
with the stability, strength, \v<‘al(h, and culliirc* 
of their respective lands. Individual AnH^ricans 
took an active interest in th<M> f(dIows of Hispanic 
stock and found tueir int<n'<\st r<^cipro(‘at(Hl. Mo- 
tives of business or ph^asun^ and a dtssin^ to ob- 
tain personal knovvl(‘dge al)ou{ one* anotluT h^d to 
visits and countervisits that Ix^c^anu* stc^adily inon^ 
frequent. Societi(\s w<Te cnaitcvl to (uicourage 
the friendship and ac(fuaintanc(‘ thus fornuMl. Sci- 
entific congr<\ss<\s W(T(‘ ludd and institut(‘s wenr 
founded in which both the United vState-s and His- 
panic AnHTi(*a wen' r('pr(\s<'nt('d. Books, articles, 
and newspaper aeeounts about one anol Iut’s coun- 
tries W('re published in iiu'reasing voluim'. Fahuai- 
tional institutions devoted a<*onslant!ygrowingat- 
tention to inter-Aitierican affairs. Individuals and 
commissions were' dis{)at<*he<l by the' Hispanic na- 
tions and tlu' Unit(*(l State's to study oru' another's 
conditions and to (’onh'r about. matt<*rs of mutual 
concern. S(‘cretaric\s of Stab', M inist ('rs of Fon'ign 
Affairs, and other distinguislu'd p<'rsonag<\s inter- 
changed visits. Above all, the eonimon dangers 
and responsibilities falling upon the Americas at 
large as a consecj lienee of tlie European war si'cmed 
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likely to bring the several nations into a harmony 
of feeling and relationship to which they had never 
before attained. 

Pan-Americanism, however, was destined to re- 
main largely a generous ideal. The action of the 
United States in extending its direct iofluence 
over the small republics in and around the Carib- 
bean aroused the suspicion and alarm of Hispanic 
Americans, who still feared imperialistic designs 
on the part of that country now more than ever 
the Colossus of the North. “The art of oratory 
among the Yankees, ” declared a South American 
critic, “is lavish with a fraternal idealism; but 
strong wills enforce their imperialistic ambitions. ” 
Impassioned speakers and writers adjured the 
ghost of Hispanic confederation to rise and con- 
front the new northern peril. They even advo- 
cated an appeal to Great Britain, Germany, or 
Japan, and they urged closer economic, social, and 
intellectual relations with the countries of Europe. 

It was while the United States was thus widen- 
ing the sphere of its influence in the Caribbean 
that the “ABC” powers — Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile — reached an understanding which was in a 
sense a measure of self-defense. For some years 
cordial relations had existed among these three 
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nations which had grown so n^rnarkahly in sirc^ngth 
and prestige. It was f(dt that by unitt»d action 
they might set up in tlu^ New World the Kiirop<‘aii 
principle of a balance^ of power, assiirrH^ file li»ad- 
ership in Hispanic* AincTiea, and serve* in some 
degree as a (‘ounicTpoisc* to the* rnitcnl Htatc\s. 
Nevertheless thew wenx* dis}K)sc*d to cooperate* with 
th(*ir northern neighbor in the* i)eac(»able adjiist- 
nientof conflicts in which otfu^r Iiispanic<*oun tries 
were c*onc*<Tned, provided that f lu* nH*dialion car- 
ried on !)y such a *‘c’onc*(*rt of the w<\stern world’' 
did not include* acdual int<*rv<*ntiori in tlie intc*nml 
affairs of the count ric*s involved. 

With tin’s attitude of tlie public* mind, it is not 
strange that thc^ Hispanic* republic's at large* should 
have* beem inclined to look witli scant favor upon 
proposals rnadc^ by the United Statc*s, in IfHII, 
to render the* spirit of Pan-AmcTicanism more 
precise in its operation. The* proposals in sub- 
stanc*c* wc*re thc*se: that aiil the* nations id Anii*r- 
ica ''mutually agren* to guarantee* the terri* 
torial integrity" of one* anoth<*r; to **tnaiiitiiin 
a repul)liean fonn of governmtuii"; to {irohibii 
the "exportation of arms to any but ilir* legally 
constituted govemrmmts"; and t.o adopt laws 
of neutrality which would make* it "impoMsilile 
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to filibustering expeditions to threaten or carry 
on revolutions in neighboring republics. ” These 
proposals appear to have received no formal ap- 
proval beyond what is signified by the diplomatic 
expression “in principle. ” Considering the dispar- 
ity in strength, wealth, and prestige between the 
northern country and its southern fellows, sugges- 
tions of the sort could be made practicable only 
by letting the United States do whatever it might 
think needful to accomplish the objects which it 
sought. Obviously the Hispanic nations, singly or 
collectively, would hardly venture to take any 
such action within the borders of the United States 
itself, if, for example, it failed to maintain what, 
in their opinion, was “ a republican form of govern- 
ment. ” A full acceptance of the plan accordingly 
would have amounted to a recognition of Ameri- 
can overlordship, and this they were naturally not 
dispo.sed to admit. 

The common perils and duties confronting the 
Americas as a result of the Great War, how- 
ever, made close cooperation between the His- 
panic republics and the United States up to a 
certain point indispensable. Toward that trans- 
atlantic struggle the attitude of all the nations of 
the New World at the outset was substantially the 
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same. Though strongly sympathetic on the whole 
with the ‘^Allies” and notably with France, the 
southern countries nevertheless declared their neu- 
trality. More than that, they tried to convert 
neutrality into a Pan-American policy, instead of 
regarding it as an official attitude to })e adopted 
by the republics separately. Thus when the con- 
flict overseas began to injure the rights of neutrals, 
Argentina and other nations urged that the c‘oim- 
tries of the New World jointly agree to declan* 
that direct maritime commerce between Anu^rican 
lands should be considered as ‘'inter-American 
coastwise trade,'’ and that the merchant ships 
engaged in it, whatever the flag under which th(\y 
sailed, should be looked upon as neutral. Though 
the South American countries failed to enlist th<^ 
support of their northern neighbor in this bold 
departure from international precedent, they found 
some compensation for their disappointment in tlu^ 
closer commercial and financial relations which 
they established with the United States. 

Because of the dependence of the Hispanic na- 
tions, and especially those of the southern group, on 
the intimacy of their economic ties with the belligcT- 
ents overseas, they suffered from the ravages of the 
struggle more perhaps than other lands outside of 
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Europe. Negotiations for prospective loans were 
dropped. Industries were suspended, W’ork on 
public improvements was checked, and commerce 
brought almost to a standstill. As the revenues 
fell off and ready money became scarce, drastic 
measures had to be devised to meet the financial 
strain. For the protection of credit, bank holidays 
were declared, stock exchanges were closed, mom- 
toria were set up in nearly all the countries, taxes 
and duties were increased, radical reductions in ex- 
penditure were undertaken, and in a few cases 
large (juan titles of paper money were issued. 

With the European market thus wholly or par- 
tially cut off, the Hispanic republics were forced to 
supply the consequent shortage with manufactured 
artiehis and other goods from the United States 
and to send thither their raw materials in exchange. 
To their northern neighbor they had to turn also 
for iXKumiary aid. A Pan-American financial con- 
ference was held at Washington in 1915, and an 
international high commission was appointed to 
carry its recommendations into effect. Gradually 
most of the Hispanic countries came to show a fa- 
vorable trade balance. Then, as the war drew into 
its fourth year, several of them even began to enjoy 
great prosperity. 
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That Pan-Americanism had not meant iinicli 
more than cooperation for economic en<!s .sc^c^nuHl 
evident when, on April 6, 1917, the Thiited Sfalf‘K 
declared war on Germany. Tnstc^ad of following 
spontaneously in thi*; wak<^ of tlu^ir great nortle 
ern neighbor, the Hispanic n^puhlics wen^ dividecl 
by conflicting currents of opinion and lH‘sitate<i 
as to their proper (‘ours(^ of {>ro(‘(Hlun‘. Wliilc 
a majority of them expre.ssed ap{)rova! of what 
the United States liad done, ami wliik* Uruguay 
for its part asserted that '' no AnH^ic’an coun- 
try, which in defense of its own riglds slnmld 
find itself in a static of war with nations of oilnn* 
continents, would tn^atixl as a b(dlig(*rent/* 
Mexico veenxl almost to Uh^ otln^r exircune by 
I)roposing that tlu‘ republics of Amen<*a agree to 
lay an <anhargo on the shipment of munitions to 
tlie warring powers. 

As a matter of fact, only sev<ai out of the nine 
leen Hispanic nations saw fit to imiiaU^ the ex 
ample set by their northern mdghlMir ami to <le- 
clar<5 war on Germanx'. were Chiliii in 

view of its ‘"duty toward the United States/' 
Panama, Ciuatemala, Brazil, Honduras, Nicaragua* 
and Costa Rica. Since tlit^ Dominican Ilt^iHiblic* 
at the time was under American military <*ontroK 
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it was not in a position to choose its course. Four 
countries Ecuiidor, F*<tu, Bolivia, and Uruguay 
— V)roke off diplomatic relations with Germany, 
'rile otluT seven republics — Mexico, Salvador, 
Colombia, Venezm'la, Chile, Argentina, and Para- 
guay — continued their formal neutrality. In spite 
t>f a disclosure made by the United States of in.sult- 
iiig and thr<^at(uiing utt(^rances on the part of the 
t «‘rman charge d'a ffaires in Argentina, which led to 
popular outbreaks at the capital and induced the 
national Congn^ss to declare in favor of a severance 
of diplomatic; relations with that functionary’s 
Ciov«!mment, the President of the republic stood 
firm in his resolution to maintain neutrality. If 
I*an-Ameri<‘anism had ever involved the idea of 
political cooperation among the nations of the 
New World, it broke down just when it might have 
.st‘rv<'d the greatest of puri)oses. Even the “ABC” 
combination its<df had apparently been shattered. 

A century and more had now passed since the 
Spanish and Portuguese peoples of the New World 
Iiad achieved their independence. Eighteen politi- 
<;al children of various sizes and stages of advance- 
ment, or backwardness, were born of Spain in 
America, and on(; acknowledged the maternity of 
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Portugal. Big Brazil has always maintained the 
happiest relations with the little mother in Europe, 
who still watches with pride the growth of her 
strapping youngster. Between Spain and her de- 
scendants, however, animosity endured for many 
years after they had thrown off the parental yoke. 
Yet of late, much has been done on both sides to 
render the relationship cordial. The graceful act 
of Spain in sending the much-beloved Infanta 
Isabel to represent her in Argentina and Chile at 
the celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
their cry for independence, and to wish them 
Godspeed on their onward journey, was typical 
of the yearning of the mother country for her 
children overseas, despite the lapse of years and 
political ties. So, too, her ablest men of intellect 
have striven nobly and with marked success to 
revive among them a sense of filial affection and 
gratitude for all that Spain contributed to mold 
the mind and heart of her kindred in distant 
lands. On their part, the Hispanic Americans 
have come to a clearer consciousness of the fact 
that on the continents of the New World there are 
two distinct types of civilization, with all that each 
connotes of differences in race, psychology, tradi- 
tion, language, and custom — their own, and that 
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represented by the United States. Appreciative 
though the southern countries are of their north- 
ern neighbor, they cling nevertheless to their 
heritage from Spain and Portugal in whatever 
seems conducive to the maintenance of their own 
ideals of life and thought. 
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For anything like a detailed study of the history of the 
Hispanic nations of America, obviously one must con- 
sult works written in Spanish and Portuguese. There 
are many important books, also, in French and Ger- 
man; but, with few exceptions, the recommendations 
for the general reader will be limited to accounts in 
English. 

A very useful outline and guide to recent literature 
on the subject is W. W. Pierson, Jr., A Syllabus of Latin- 
American History (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1917). 
A brief introduction to the history and present aspects 
of Hispanic American civilization is W. R. Shepherd, 
Latin America (New York, 1914). The best general 
accounts of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems 
will be found in Charles de Lannoy and Herman van 
der Linden, Histoire de V Expansion Coloniale des Peuples 
Europ6ens: Portugal et Espagne (Brussels and Paris, 
1907), and Kurt Simon, Spanien und Portugal als See 
und Kohnialmdchte (Hamburg, 1913). For the Span- 
ish colonial regime alone, E. G. Bourne, Spain in Amer- 
ica (New York, 1904) is excellent. The situation in 
southern South America toward the close of Spanish 
rule is well described in Bernard Moses, South America 
on the Eve of Emancipation (New York, 1908). Among 
contemporary accounts of that period, Alexander von 
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Huinl)<)ldi and Aime Bonplaiid, Personal Narrative of 
Travels to the Equinoctial Regions oj America, 3 vols. 
(London, 1881); Alexander von Humboldt, Political 
Essay on the Khu/dom of Neiv Spairiy 4 vols. (I ^on- 
don, 1811~'18££) ; and F. R. J. de Pons, Travels in Houtk 
America^ £ vols. (London, 1807), are authoritative, even 
if not always easy to read. 

On the war.s of independence, see the scholarly trea» 
tise by W. S. Robertson, Rise of the Spanish- American 
Re publics as Told in the Lives of their Liberators (New 
*\’ork, 1918); Bartolonie Mitre, The Emancipaiion of 
South America (London, 1898) — a condensed transla- 
tion of the author’s Ilistoria de San Marthiy and wholly 
favorable to that patriot; and F. L. Petre, SiniSn 
Bolivar (London, 1910)^ — impartial at the expense of 
the imagination. Among the numerous eontemi>orary 
accounts, the following will be fouiul serviceal>le: W- I). 
Robinson, Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution (Phila- 
delphia, 18£()); J, R. Poinsett, Notes on Mexico (Ix>n- 
don, lH£/>); IL M. Brackenridge, Voyage to South 
AmericUy £ vols. (Ix)ndon, 18£0); W. B. Stevenscui, 
llisiorieal and Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years' 
Residence in South A rn erica, 8 vols. (London, lH£i>); 
J. MillcT, Memoirs of (kneral Miller in the Service of 
the Repuhlic of Peruy £ vols. (London, 18£8); II. L. 
V. I)u(*oudray Holstein, Menurirs of Simon Bolivar, £ 
vols. (I..ondon, 1880), and John Arrnitage, History of 
BraziU £ vols. (London, 188(>). 

Tlie best books on the history of the republics as 
a whole sinc;e the attainment of independenc*e, and 
written from an Hispanic American viewpoint, are S'. 
Garcia Calderdn, Latin America, its Rise and Progress 
(New York, 1913), and M. de Oliveira Lima, The 
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Evolution of Brazil Compared with that of Spanish and 
Anglo-Saxon America (Stanford University, California, 
1914) . The countries of Central America are dealt with 
by . H. KoebeL Central America (New York, 1917), 
and of South America by T. C. Dawson, The South 
American Republics, 2 vols. (New York, 1903-1904), 
and C. E. Akers, History of South America (London, 
1912), though in a manner that often confuses rather 
than enlightens. 

Among the histories and descriptions of individual 
countries, arranged in alphabetical order, the following 
are probably the most useful to the general reader : W. A. 

Argentina (New York, 1910); Paul Walle, Bolivia 
(New York, 1914); Pierre Denis, Brazil (New York, 
1911); G. F. S. Elliot, Chile (New York, 1907); P. J. 
Eder, Colombia (New York, 1913); eJ. B. Calvo, The 
liepuhlic of Costa Rica (Chicago, 1890) ; A. G. Robinson, 
Cuba, Old and New (New York, 1915); Otto Schoen- 
ricli, Santo Domingo (New York, 1918); C. R. Enock, 
Ecuador (New York, 1914); C. R. Enock, Mexico (New 
York, 1909); W. H. Koebel, Paraguay (New York, 
1917); C. R. Enock, Peru (New York, 1910); W. H. 
Koebel, Uruguay (New York, 1911), and L. V. Dalton, 
Venezuela (New York, 1912). Of these, the books by 
Robinson and Eder, on Cuba and Colombia, respec- 
tively, are the most readable and reliable. 

For additional bibliographical references see South 
America and the articles on individual countries in The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, and in Marrion 
Wilcox and G. E. Rines, Encyclopedia of Latin Amer- 
ica (New York, 1917). 

Of contemporary or later works descriptive of the life 
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and times of eminent characters in the history of the 
Hispanic American republics since 1830, a few may be 
taken as representative. Rosas: J. A. King, Twenty- 
four Years in the Argentine Republic (London, 1816), 
and Woodbine Parish, Buenos Ayres and the Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata (London, 1852). Francia: J. R. 
Rengger, Reign of Dr. Joseph Gaspard Roderick [ !] de 
Francia in Paraguay (London, 1827) ; J. P. and W. P. 
Robertson, Letters on South America^ 3 vols. (London, 
1843), and E. L. White, El Supremoy a novel (New "i'ork, 
1916). Santa Anna: Waddy Thompson, Recollections 
of Mexico (New York, 1846), and F. E. Ingles, Calderon 
de I a Barca, Life in M exico (London ,1852). J u4rez : IJ . 
R. Burke, Life of Benito Judrez (Ix)ndon, 1894). So- 
lano L6pez: T. J. Hutchinson, Parand; with Incidents 
of the Paraguayan War and South A merican Recollec- 
tions (London, 1868); George Thompson, The War in 
Paraguay (London, 1869); R. F. Burton, Letters from 
the Battle-fields of Paraguay (London, 1870), and C. A. 
Washburn, The History of Paraguay^ 2 vols. (Bo.ston, 
1871). Pedro II: J. C. Fletcher and I). P. Kidder, 
Brazil and the Brazilians (Boston, 1879), and Frank 
Bennett, Forty Years in Brazil (London, 1914). Gann'a 
Moreno: Frederick Hassaurek, Four Years among 
Spanish Americans (New York, 1867) . Guzm4n Blarn'o : 
C. D. Dance, Recollections of Four Years in Venezuela 
(London, 1876). Diaz: James Creehnan, Dfaz, Master 
of Mexico (New York, 1911). Balmaceda: M. IL 
Hervey, Dark Days in Chile (London, 1891-1892). 
Carranza: L. Gutierrez de Lara and Edgcumb I^in- 
chon, The Mexican People: their Struggle for Freedom 
(New York, 1914). 
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Artigas, Jos6 Gervasio, 23, 31, 
32 
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break in, 22 
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Austria-Hungary and Mexico, 118 
Ayacucho, valley of, Sucre’s vic- 
tory in, 59 

Bahia (city), Brazil, 77 
“ Balkan States ” of America, 126 
Balmaceda, Jos6 Manuel, 177- 
180; bibliography, 242 
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royalty of La Plata, 21; po- 
litical movements in, 22-23; 
disputed territory, 31-32, 68- 
69; annexed to Brazil, 32; 
becomes republic of Uruguay, 
69; see also Uruguay 
Barrios, Justo Rufino, President 
of Guatemala, 127-29 
Batlle, Jos6, President of Uru- 
guay, 169-70 
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Belgrano, Manuel, leader in La 
Plata, 19 
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Guzmdn Blanco, Antonio 
Bogota, Congress at, 26, 67 ; 
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Bolivar goes to, 65 
Bolivar, Simon, 148; favors cen- 
tralized control, 25; “Libera- 
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dictator, 25-27; flees to Ja- 
maica, 27; expedition to Vene- 
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ident of Republic of Colom- 
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176; Peru, Brazil, and Colom- 
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Guiana, 188-89; Haiti and 
Dominican Republic, 223 
Boyac4, rivulet of, Bolivar de- 
feats royalists at, 39 
Brazil, subject to Portugal, 1; 
social organization, 4-9; for- 
eigners in, 5; education, 9, 29; 


government, 10, 28-29, 53- 
54, 76-79, 166-67; annexes 
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claimed independent of Portu- 
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95, 96, 97, 136, 107; urnler 
Pedro II, 102-03; rises to posi- 
tion of eminence, 121, 129-33; 
abolition of slavery, 129-30; 
immigration, 130; becomes 
United States of Brazil (18H9), 
133; and Bolivia, 137; finance, 
167-68; politics, 1(>H; interven- 
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Peru, 185; refuses to recrognize 
Huerta government in Mexicx), 
203; offers medialiou belwt'tui 
United States and Mexico, 
205; at “A B C” (Conference, 
206; at Washington Confer- 
ence (1915), 208-09; declares 
war on Germany, 234; rela- 
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British Guiana, l)()undary dis- 
pute with Venezuela, 188 
Buenos Aires ((‘ity), viceroy 
deposed at, 17, 20; pcvlitical 
commotions, 21, 31, 89; hostile 
to Montevideo, 22-23; suprem- 
acy of, 68, tl9~70, 87; Frenc'h 
blockade of, 90; and L6pez, 
96; change in (uty and prov- 
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Buenos Aires (provin<‘<9» 70, H7, 
135 

Callao, Bolfvar at, 58, 62 
Campos Salles, Manoel Ferraz 
de, President of Brazil, 167 (18 
Canterac, Jose, royalist leader 
in Peru, 58, 59, 60 
Carabobo, Battle of, 43 
Caracas, revolution in, 24; and 
Bolfvar, 26, 37; assembly d<^- 
clares Venezuela a separate 
state, 66 
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Caribbean, countries of the, 121, 
213-26; see also names of 
countries 

Carlotta, wife of Maximilian, 118 
Carranza, Venustiano, 204-12; 

bibliography, 242 
Cartagena, Spanish victory at, 
36 

Castro, Cipriano, President of 
Venezuela, 180-94, 195 
C^’entral America, at Panama 
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Mexican yoke, 75-76; re- 
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Central American Court, 215, 
219 

Cespedes, C-arlos Manuel de, 
('uban leader, 112 
<’ha(‘a})Uco, San Martin defeats 
royalists at, 34 

Oharcas (Bolivia), province of 
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of Pern, 22, 40; royalists in, 
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see also Bolivia 
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the Andes, 177 
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donald, 41, 42, 77 
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finance, 144, 185; government, 
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boundary disputes, 184; se- 
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Commerce, 7-8, 12, 232-33 
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“Corner of Death,” 59 
Costa Rica, 76, 126-27, 155, 215, 
219-20, 234 
Creoles, 4, 17, 26 
Cuba, 52, 195; slavery in, 111; 
government, 111; insurrection 
(1868), 112; Ten Years’ War, 
113, 158; becomes a republic, 
153, 158-64; United States 
intervention in, 162, 164, 
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Huerta government in Mexico, 
203; insurrection (1917), 223; 
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Diaz, Porfirio, 117, 119; heads 
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President of Mexico, 122-20, 
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196, 201-02; bibliography, 242 
Dominican Republic, 108-11, 
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Drago, Luis Maria, 191 
Dulce, Governor and C'aptain 
General of Cuba, 112 
Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane, 
Earl of, 41, 42, 77 

“Earthquake” republic, 25 
Ecuador, 121; Quito becomes, 
67; theocracy in, 99-102; hos- 
tility between radicals and cler- 
icals, 143, 183-84; boundary 
questions, 184-85; breaks off 
diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, 235; see also Guayaquil, 
Quito (pro vinc^‘), Quito (town) 
Education, Spanish America, 8, 
9-10; Brazil, 29; Ecuador, 
100-01; Guatemala, 127; Vene- 
zuela, 146, 195; Mexico, 154; 
Central America, 215 
Ensenada renamed Plata, 135 
“Equator, Republic of the” 
(Ecuador), 67 

Fkcobedo, captor of Maximilian, 
118 

Ferdinand VII of Spain, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 27, 30, 38, 40, 48, 59, 74 
“Ferriere, La,” 14 
Finance, Mexico, 116, 125, 155; 
Argentina, 135-36, 171-72; 

(Colombia, 144, 185; Venezuela, 
146; Dominican Republic, 164- 
165; Paraguay, 171; Hoiuiuras, 
216; Nicaragua, 218; Costa 
Rica, 219-20; Panarnfi, 220- 
221; during (ireat War, 233 
Florida, United States acquires, 
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Fonseca, Deodoro da, 131, 133 


Fonseca Bay, part leased to 
Unite<i States, 218 
France, and Santo Domingo, 
13-14; San Martin retires to, 
47; blockades Argentine |M>rts, 
90, 91-92; offers mt»fliation 
Indween Argentina and Uru- 
guay, 91; war with MexicNi, 
106; Napoleon III and Mexico, 
115-18; and Venezuela, 193, 
195; attitude of Spanisli Aiiut- 
iea in Great War toward, 232 
Francia, Dr. Jos^* (Jaspiir 
<lriguez de, 22, 32- 33, 93; bib- 
liography, 24 1-42 
French Revolution, influence on 
Spanish Ameriai, 13 

Garcia Moreno, (iabriel, Presi- 
dent of Ecuador, 99*102, 143, 
bibliography, 242 
Garibaldi, Giust^pi^e, 91 
(iermans in Brazil. 130 
Germany, an<l Venezuela, 191; 

attitudi^ of Spanish America 
^toward (19IH), 234-35 
G6mez, Jos/* Miguel, Pre.sident 
of ( 'uba, 221 23 

(fdmez, Juan Vicimte, President 
of Venezuela, 194 95 
G6mez, M4ximo. leader of revo- 
lution in (’uba, 160 
Gonzfdez, Alfr<‘d(», Pr«*Hidt*nt of 
Costa Hicui, 219 20 
“(Jrand Dulge of America,” HI 
(ireat Britain, (‘omiaercs* with, 
12; inifuenee over Portugal, 
15; aequire.s Trinidad, 15; 
Miranda seeks aid from, HI; 
fiends expedition to Hio de 
la Plata, HI 17: aicls Spanish 
American ami Brazilian inde- 
pendeiKS*, 38, 79; offers inediit- 
tion between Argentiria and 
Uru^my, 91; bliK’kfidcM Ar- 
^ntme ports, 91 112 ; md 
Mexk*o^ 115, 11(1; and .Nicara- 
gua, 157, 158; arbitrates laf- 
tween Chile and Argentina, 
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Great Britain — Continued 
17(>; and Venezuela, 188-89, 
100, 191, 193, 195 
Cireat War, relations of Hispanic 
^ nations to, 231-35 
“Greater Republic of Central 
America,’" 156 

Guatemala, independence de- 
clared, 50-51; in “United 
Provinces of Central America,” 
76; war with other Central 
American states, 76, 129, 214; 
Barrios as President, 127-29; 
order in, 155-56, 157; at 

Washington Conference (1915), 
208-09; declares war on Ger- 
many, 234 

Guayaquil, 184; Bolivar in, 43, 
44; revolution in, 43, 143; San 
Martin in, 45 

Gu2m5,n. Blanco, Antonio, Presi- 
<lent of Venezuela, 145-47, 
188; bibliography, 242 

Hague Peace Conferences, 148, 
151, 152, 176, 228 
Hapie Tribunal, 185, 187, 192 
Haiti, Republic of, proclaims in- 
dependence, 14; center of 
revolutionary agitation, 15; 
Bolivar in, 37; and Dominican 
Rc^public, 51, 108-09, 223; 
bc‘comes protectorate of United 
States, 225-26; see also Domini- 
<*an Republic, Santo Domingo 
Hidalgo, Miguel, leader in Mexi- 
co, 27 

Honduras, 219; in “United 
Provinces of Central America,” 
76; wars with other Central 
American states, 76, 214; and 
Guatemala, 129; tries to form 
“Greater Republic of Central 
America,” 156; neutralized, 
215; finance, 216; breaks off 
diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, 235 

Huerta, Victoriano, 202-03, 204- 
' e06, 207 


“Iguala, Plan of,” 48-49, 50 
Immigration, Argentina, 135; 

Brazil, 130 
Indians, 3, 6-7, 134 
Inquisition abolished, 21, 85 
International Conferences of 
American States, 148-51, 227 
Isabel, Infanta, represents Spain 
at centennial celebration in 
Argentina and Chile, 236 
Isabella II of Spain, 110, 112 
Italy and Venezuela, 191, 193 
Iturbide, Agustfn de, leader in 
Mexico, 48-49; assumes presi- 
dency, 50; emperor, 50, 72-74 
Ituzaingo, Battle of, 69 

Jamaica, 15; Bolivar in, 27, 56 
Jesuits, in Paraguay, 22; in Ecua- 
dor, 100; in Guatemala, 127 
John IV of Portugal, 52-53 
Judrez, Benito Pablo, Mexican 
statesman, 113-15, 117, 118, 
119, 121; bibliography, 242 
Junin, plain of, Bolivar’s victory 
on, 59 

“King’s Beautiful View,” 14 

La Guaira, seaport of Venezuela, 
193 

La Paz, Bolivar at, 60 
La Plata, revolts from Spain, 
19-21, 23, 28, 31; becomes 
“ United Provinces of La Plata 
River,” 21; and Paraguay, 22; 
and Banda Oriental, 22-23, 
32; Chileans flee to, 24, 33-34; 
independence declared, 31; 
San Martin in, 33; and Char- 
cas, 40, 60; name changed 
to “Argentine Confederation,” 
68; see also Argentina 
La Plata (village), 135 
La Plata Congress, 31, 56 
Latin America, see Spanish 
America 

“Lemonade, Count of,” 14 
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Lima, 58; Ban Martin in, 41, 4^^, 
47; Bolivar at, 00; tiprisirij^ in. 
05; Chilean army in, 141 
Limantonr, Jose Yves, Mexican 
Minister of Finance, 155 
L(>j)(‘Z, Fran(‘iscf) Solano, Presi- 
dent of I*ara|,niay, tW-OO; 
bibliography, i24‘£ 

Louisiana, 

L’Ouvertnre, Toussaint, 14 

Maceo, Antonio, Iea<ler in Cuba, 
100 

Ma<lero, Francis<*o I. Presalent 
of lM{*xico, ^0I ~08 
Alagellan, Strait of, declared 
neutral, 175 
Maipo, Batth* < J, 05 
“Marmalade, Duke of,’* 14 
Maximilian, Arebdufo* of Aus- 
tria, 117 IH 

Mazitrca, band of f<»ilo\v«Ts of 
Rosas, HO 

Mendoza. San Marlin at, 04 
Menocal, Mario, President of 
(’uba, “iJO 

M(‘xican (’(‘utral Railroad Com- 
pany, Pi5 

“Mexican Finpirc, “ 40. .see 
rt/,va Mexi<'o 

Alexico, revolt, under llidnlj^<» 
an<l Mondo.s, ^7 "iH; “Plan of 
Iguula,” 4H; iud(‘pe:jdi*ii<*e de- 
clar'd, 40; Fiupin* of. 40 50, 
7^-74; at ( 'oni'nvss nl Panam/t. 
04; government UH^iO 55j. 
104 07; Sjiain atfcunplH to 
recover, 105; under Juarez. 
ll.H cl .vcr/.; ami Napoh'on IH. 
115 IH; him nee, 110, 155; 

and Maximilian, 11? IH; under 
Diaz, 121 m 154 55; meili- 
ates between (Vnlral AnuTi- 
(‘an stati'H, 157, I5H; revadu- 
tion (1010 17), 100 cl m/.; in 
(ireal War, 204, 205 
Mexico, city of, 40 
Aliranda, Francisco dc, 15’- 10, 


Mitre, liarfolorne, 1 01 
Monr<H‘ Doi'trine, 00 -04, I OK* 
100, 140, 100 

Montevideo, and La Plata, 22- 
20, 02; Rosas lays siege to, IH* 
02; politieiif troubles iiu 

Morazan, FranelMc*o. 

Morelos, Jose .Maria. 27-28, 4K 
Mcmeno, Cbibritd (iarcla, 
(btreia Mor«‘no. (iiibricl 
Morillo, Pablo, 00, ,*IH 
Mosquito IndiiuiM. I5H 

Napoleon Bf»nap:irte. 1.8. 14, 17“ 
IH. 05 

Napoleon HI and Mexieo, 11 A 
IlH 

National Mexirmn Hailmail ( *orii*« 
pany, 125 

Negr<M*s. .0, HI; mv uimt Hiiiti* 
Slavery 

Netherlands, 'fhe, and \ eiir- 
zuela. 100. 105 

N<’W (iranada, uprisiug against 
Spain in, 10. 2K 2H; Bobviir 
in. 20; M«»rillo in, 80, OW; 
beeomcH Repnblie of (‘ohuii** 
bin, 00; prnvinres of 
and Cbareas birmcriy part «il, 
4ii; name given to new n*’ 
publie foriiH'd a! Bfigota, 117; 
sfcc a/.w Colombia, Veiiexiirla 
New .Spain, uprising agiiinwl 
Spain. 10 2(1, 27, 47 51; 

(Vutral AnuTicu, Mexii'o 
Niagara ^ail.H sCanndiil, “A II 
C*’ Conferrnre at, 2(t5 ftfl, 2CMI 
Niearngua, in ** I 'nite»} Provinc*«w 
of Cenlral America/* 711; 
y.claya in. 150 5H, 217; Ciitlrtl 
.States inlervention in, 2I4 
210. 217. 2IH; tmity willi 
Cuited States (lOHIK 21H HI; 
tieelares war on fiermanv* 
^204 

Nitrate of wala, I OH. 100, IH2 
NuOez, Rafael, Prcwiient. ^ 
(’olombia. 144-45 
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Ocaiia, constitutional conven- 
tion at, 65 

O’Donoju, Juan, viceroy in 
Mexico, 49, 50 

Bernardo, 41, 71 
Oribe, Manuel, 91 
Oriente region, 184 

Pacific, War of the, 137, 181 
Fdez, Jose Antonio, 37, 05 
Falnia, Tomas Estrada, 163, 164 
Panama (town). Congress at 
(1826), 62, 64 

Fanam5, Republic of, 153, 185- 
187, 214, 220-21, 234 
Pan-American Conferences, 148- 
151, 227 

“Pan-Americanism,” 227 et seq. 
Paraguay, 121; part of La Plata, 
21; declares independence, 22; 
population, 22; under Francia, 
22, 32-33, 92-93; under Lopez, 
03-99; and Argentina, 95-98, 
136-37; and Uruguay, 95, 96; 
and Brazil, 95, 96, 97, 136, 
167; after 1898, 171; finance, 
171; neutral in Great War, 235 
I^arana, Lopez on the, 96 
Patagonia, 134, 175 
Pedro I, Emperor of Brazil, 53- 
55, 77-79 

Pe<lro 11, Emperor of Brazil, 79, 
102, 103, 131, 133; bibliog- 
raphy, 242 

Pcjrnambuco (city), Brazil, 77 
Peru, 121 ; uprising against Spain, 
19-20, 41-42; gains Charcas, 
22, 40; and Chile, 24, 137- 
142, 181-83; royalist, 39-40, 51; 
and Quito, 40, 43, 45; declared 
independent, 42; and Bolivar, 
57-60, 62, 66, 71; at Congress 
at Panam5, 64; “War of 
the Pacific,” 137-42, 181-83; 
army, 140; political situation, 
183-84; breaks off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, 235; 
also Lima 

^chincha, volcano of, 44 


Plata, Rio de la, 16 
Plebiscite for Tacna and Ariea, 
141, 182-83 

Political parties, 84; Guatemala, 
51; Argentina, 69-70, 89, 173; 
Chile, 71-72, 181; Mexico, 75, 
104-05, 204; Central America, 
76; Uruguay, 90, 91, 95, 97, 
169; Ecuador, 143; Cuba, 159- 
160; Brazil, 108 

Porto Rico, United States ac- 
quires, 1G2; commissioners su- 
perintend election in Domini- 
can Republic, 224 
Portugal, extent of dominion in 
America, 1-2; policy in Brazil, 
10-11, 28-29, 52, 53-55; de- 
pendent upon Great Britain, 
15; relations with Brazil, 236* 
Press, The, Argentina, 21, 88; 

Brazil, 29, 103; Panama, 220 
Puebla (state), Mexico, capture 
of (1863), 116 

“Queen’s Delight,” 14 
Queretaro, Maximilian captured 
at, 118; constitutional conven- 
tion at, 210 

Quito (province), belongs to 
Peru, 40; dispute over, 43-44, 
45, 66 ; government overthrown, 
65; declares independence un- 
der the name Ecuador, 67; see 
also Ecuador 

Quito (town), 44, 143, 184 

Railroads, Mexico, 125; Guate- 
mala, 127 

“Rays and Suns of Bolivar,” 52 
Religion, 8-9, 85; Mexico, 48; 

Ecuador, 100-01 
Rio de Janeiro (city), 77, 96; 
Portuguese rulers come to, 28; 
Pedro I at, 54; treaty with 
Argentina signed at, 69; up- 
rising (1831), 78; (1889), 132 
Rio Grande do Sul (province), 
Brazil, Germans in, 130 
Rivadavia, Bernardino, 68, 69 
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Rivera, Fructuoso, 91 
Roea, Julio Argentine, 134 
Rodas, Caballero de, 112 
Rosariode Cticuta, Congress at, 39 
Rosas, Juan Manuel de, 68 , 87- 
92; bibliography, 241 

Salavarrieta, Policarpa, 36-37 
Salvador, and Mexico, 51; in 
United Provinces of Central 
America,” 76; relations with 
other Central American states, 
76, 128, 129, 156, 214; part in 
United States-Nicaragiia con- 
troversy, 219; neutral in Great 
War, 235 

San Juan de Ulua, surrender of 
fortress (1825), 74 
San Martin, Jose de, 33-35, 41- 
47, 57 

“Sans Souci,” 14 
Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de, 
73, 104, 105; bibliography, 242 
Santa Marta, Bolivar retires to 
estate near, 67 

Santiago, takes lead in revolt 
against Spain, 23; 0‘Higgins 
at, 34; in civil war, 180 
Santo Domingo, 13-15, 51, 108, 
.we also Dominican Rei)ublic, 
Haiti 

Sao Paulo (city), Brazil, 77 
Suo Paulo (province), Brazil, 54 
Sariniento, Domingo Faustino, 

. 134 

Slave trade, abolished in La 
Plata, 21; topic for discussion 
at Panama Congress, 64 
Slavery, 3, 80, 103, 111, 129-30 
Solano L6pcz, Francisco, see Lo- 
pez, Francisco Solano 
Spain, extent of dominions in 
America, 1-2; under influence 
of France, 15; and Napoleon, 
17, 35; possessions in 1814, 28; 
sends Morillo to Venezuela, « 
35-37; revolution of 1820, 40; 
Ferdinand VII restored, 59; 
aeannexes Dominican Repub- 


lic, 109~10; Isabella dethroned 
112; and Mexico, 115, 116; re- 
lations with Spanish America, 
235-37 

Spanish America, extent, 1-2; 
population, 2-5; economic or- 
ganization, 6-7; commerce, 
7-8; religion, 8-9; education, 
9-10; government, 10-11 ; after 
Bolivar’s downfall, 80 ei .<{eq.; 

1876, 120-21; republics 

join in international affairs, 
148 ct scq.; during the Great 
War, 231-35; bibliography, 
239-42; sec also names of 
countries 

Sucre, Antonio Jose de, 43-44, 
59, 60, 61, 66 
Sucre (city), 61 
Suffrage, 106-(;7, 183 

Tacna-Arica question, 138-42t 
181-83 

Tampico, American sailors ar 
rested at (1914), 205 
Tarapaca (province), 138, 139, 
141, 181, 182 

Tea Years’ War, 113, 158 
Texas, revolt in, 105 
Tierra del Fuego divided l>clwee^ 
Argentina and (,!hile, 175 
Transportation, see RaiIroa<ls 
Trinidad, Great Britain a<*<|uireg, 
15, 28; Miranda and, 16 
Tiicuman, (k)ngre.ss at, 31, 56 
Tuxtepee, Plan of, 121 

‘‘United Kingdom of Portugal, 
Brazil, and llie Algarvcs,” 52 
United Mexican Slates, 74 
“United Provinces in South 
America,” 31 

“United Provinces of (’entru! 

America,” 75, 126 
United Provinces of La Plata 
River, 21, 67 

United States, as example of 
independence, 13, 132, 237; 
recognizes republics, 37, 5U 
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(Jnited Stsites—Continiifd 
213; attitude of Spanish Amer- 
ica toward, C3, 2£9-31; and 
Mexico, 106, 118, 203, 204*, 
205, i206, 208-10; effect of 
Civil War on Monroe Doc- 
trine, 108 et seq.\ and Domini- 
can Republic, 111, 164--65, 
224-25; seeks to mediate be- 
tween Chile and Peru, 140; 
calls Pan-American Confer- 
ence, 148-51; and Cuba, 153, 
159, 161, 102, 103, 104, 221- 
223; and Panama, 153, 185-80, 
220-21; and Central America, 
157, 213 cl seq.y acquires Porto 
Rico, 162; boundary decision 
for Brazil and Argentina, 175; 
intervention between Ecuador 
and Peru, 185; and Colombia, 
186-87; and Venezuela, 188, 
191-92, 193, 195; “A B C” 
Conference, 205-00; and Nica- 
ragua, 214, 217-19; and Haiti, 
226; commerce with Hispanic 
republics, 233; war with Ger- 
many, 234 

United States of Brazil, 133; sve 
also Brazil 

“United States of Venezuela,” 
145; see also Venezuela 

Urquiza, Justo Jds 6 de, 92 

Uruguay, 121; independence 
recognized, 69; and Brazil, 78, 
90, 91, 92, 97; and Argentina, 
90-92, 97, 109, 175; politics, 
90; civil war in, 91, 130, 109; 
and Paraguay, 95, 90; under 
Batlle, 168-71; at Washing- 
ton Conference (1915), 208; 
attitude in Great War, 234, 
235; see aho Banda Oriental 

Uspallata Pass, 34, 177 
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Valparaiso and Balmaceda, 179, 
180 

Venezuela, 121; expeditions of 
Miranda to, 16; declared in- 
dependent, 24; Bolivar in, 25- 
20, 37-38, 39, 43, 67; Morillo 
in, 36,^ 38; separates from 
Colombia, 65, 66; reorgani- 
zation (1864), 145; under 

GuzmAn Blanco, 145" 47, 188; 
boundary dispute with Great 
Britain, 188-89; under Castro, 
189-95; foreign relations, 190- 
194; eleventh constitution 
adopted (1914), 194; under 
Gomez, 194-95; neutral in 
Great War, 235; see also Co- 
lombia, New Granada, United 
States of Venezuela 

Vera Cruz, 74, 114, 205, 206 

Victoria, Guadalupe, President 
of Mexico, 74 

Villa, Francisco or “Pancho,” 

207- 08, 209-10 

Villa Hayes (Paraguay), 137 

Washington, conference of South 
American po\vers at (1915), 

208- 09; Pan-American finan- 
cial conference (1915), 233 

West Indies, 51; see also Cuba, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Trinidad 

Weyler, Yaleriano, Spanish gen- 
eral in Cuba, 160-61 

Ypiranga, Pedro II at the, 54; 
Cry of, 55 

Zapata, Emiliano, 208 

Zelaya, Jos6 Santos, dictator of 
Nicaragua, 156-58, 214 




